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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD - 











FUTURE TRENDS 
SHOW-DOWN on relief 
A programs is coming. 
The Administration 
prefers private spending 
to public spending but it is not 
an academic choice. 

The problem is how to increase 
employment rapidly so that di- 
rect relief may be diminished. 

The public works idea so far 
as really sound projects are con- 
cerned, has about run its course. 
States and cities have borrowed 
as much as they need and more. 
The question now is to develop 
ways and means of rebuilding 
plants and factories, remodelling 
the Nation’s facilities for pro- 
duction and distribution along 
modern lines. 

This means government lend- 
ing. 

If the security markets were 
reopened by removal of excessive 
restriction, it is argued that pri- 
vate capital would be available 
and that normal recovery would 
set in. 
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But government 
GOVERNMENT officials do not 
ASSUMING think this is true. 
MORE RISKS They believe capi- 
tal refuses to take 
risks during periods of great un- 
certainty and that uncertainty is 

world-wide. 

Since government is the creator 
of most of the uncertainty by re- 
form policies and by monetary 
changes and unbalanced budgets, 
government perforce must take 
the burden of removing risks in 
some other way. 

The insurance principle is com- 
ing into its own as the new way 
of bringing government support 
to the recovery movement. 

The government will tend to 
assume more and more the role of 
insurer against loss. 

We already have insurance of 
bank deposits through premiums 
paid by banks. 

We also have insurance of 
mortgages through government 
agencies and insurance of loans 
for repair of homes as well as 
new construction. 

Study is being given to meth- 
ods of enlarging the application 
of the insurance principle. 
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Both the Federal 
LONG TERM Reserve System 
LOANS ARE and the’ Recon- 
NEEDED struction Finance 
Corporation have 


made relatively few loans to busi- 
ness. This is because there is 
not much need for so-called com- 
mercial loans. There is a real 
need, however, for capital loans. 

The banks would make capital 
loans if the government insured 
them against loss. The margin of 
loss is not easily determined but 
the character and the record of 
the borrower, his type of business 
and efficiency would have a bear- 
ing on each case. 

Some government officials have 
been urging the banks to take 
more risks in making loans. 
What if you do lose on some, 
you will gain on others—this is 
the argument used in high quar- 
ters. It sends chills up and down 
the backs of the lenders for they 
are not in the habit of engaging 
in loans they know at the outset 
are risky. The loans that go bad 
are usually sound-loking at the 
outset and become sour as un- 
foreseen contingencies arise. It is 
a new thing more or less offi- 
cially to ask banks to take risks 
with depositors’ money. 
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So it 








would be 
NEW METHODnatural for the 
TO PROMOTE lenders to want 
LENDING government insur- 
ance of some kind. 
A revolving fund for this purpose 
is being discussed as a means of 
stimulating private lending. 

It is clear that if billions are 
loaned for slum clearance and 
construction it will be to help 
private industry and private 
capital to get started. The Ickes- 
Moffett dispute turns on the ex- 
tent to which government sub- 
sidy shall be interjected in the 
building situation. There’s a 
school of thought here which 
thinks that if the Administra- 
tion is bent upon making large 
subsidies in the form of out- 
right grants it might be better to 
use the subsidies as insurance 


[Continued on Page 3, Col.1.] 
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| Business Appears to Be on the Upgrade Generally, Although Recovery Is Uneven. Turn to Page 15 for Article on the Business Curve in the Past Year. 
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The First Y 





A WHIRLIGIG year. Profit for the 
Treasury. Plenty of bootlegging. 
Scores of hearings, codes, regula- 
tions from the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Administration Dry States 
turning wet or dryer than ever. 
State monopolies. State stores. 
Demand that liquor taxes be re- 
duced. Demands that liquor taxes 
stay where they are. Cheers and 
groans from the consumer. Con- 
fusion, slowly settling into order. 
And the highball, that was a Fed- 
eral offense a year ago, now as legal 
as the income tax. 


MILLIONS FROM REPEAL 


As a result of the first year of 
repeal there is approximately $329,- 
465,000 more in the United States 
Treasury than there would have 
been. The actual sum is bigger 
than this, for these figures represent 
the total of all liquor taxes for the 
first eleven months. Final figures 
for the twelfth month of Repeal are 
not yet available. 

It was primarily a beer-drinking 
year. Figures from the FACA, the 
Treasury, the various code authori- 
| ties, prove this. 


| A BEER YEAR 


They’ show that the American 
public consumed 775,000,000 gallons 
of beer. That meant five and one- 
half gallons per person. 

In Germany it is twelve to four- 
teen gallons, while in Bavaria itself 
the average rises nearer thirty gal- 
lons. 

Besides drinking beer, the public 
bought 49,000,000 proof gallons of 
domestic distilled spirits by the time 
repeal was eleven months old. This 
is, of course, in addition to imported 
liquors, cordials, and wines. 

} And it is estimated that by the 
| end of the first year of repeal, be- 
| tween thirty and forty million gal- 
lons of domestic wines will have 
been withdrawn for consumption. 
The beer drinking record comes 
| up to Treasury expectations, but 
| the hard liquor figures are not 
| quite so satisfactory. Still officials 
contend that the amount of revenue 
realized from the tax on beer and 
on other alcoholic beverages is 
about as large as anticipated before 
repeal. 
| But what of prohibition itself? 
| How widely did it disappear during | 
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Last December 5; Problems of the Future 


ear of Repeal 


Taxes, the Consumer, the Distiller, the Brewer, the Reciilinsine wall the Roles They Have Played Since 
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the first year of the Twenty-first 
Amendment? Is there any sign of 
a revival of dry sentiment? 

The answer to the last question, 
given by the standing of States, is 
Hardly any, if any Kansas has 
voted to stay dry, but she is one of 
only eleven States remaining in that 
category where 48 were classified 
just a year ago. 


REMNANTS OF PROHIBITION 


Only North Dakota among north- 
ern States is dry. The others are 
in the South. They include Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas 
with constitutional prohibition and 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see with statutory prohibition. 

The people of nine States have 
voted against prohibition but com- 
plete repeal still waits upon action 
by legislatures. 

Those situated in this position in- 
clude Florida, Idaho, Maine, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

The net result 1s that one year 
after the Eighteenth Amendment 
was taken from the Constituiton, 
prohibition as a political cause and 
as a statutory restraint is back 
where it was around the start of this 
century. 

Even the exponents of legal prohi- 
bition of drinking of intoxicants ad- 
mit that their cause may have been 
injured by the experiment with 


+ constitutional prohibition. 


That leaves the bootlegger. Did 
he go out as legal liquor came in? 

Hardly. His lot, officials feel, is 
much more difficult But still he 
fills an important place in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling 
intoxicants. 


WHAT OF THE BOOTLEGGER? 


One estimate, which drew an ob- 
servation from President Roosevelt 
that there was much truth in it, 
set down the volume of tax-escaping 
hard liquor at about 50 per cent of 
the volume of tax-paying, legal 
liquor. 

If true this would mean that boot- 
leggers in one form or another, con- 
tinued to control half of the busi- 
ness in distilled spirits. 

The Government is determined 
that this situation shall not con- 
tinue. Henry Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and in charge 
of the tax enforcement machinery, 
asserts that if he cannot clean up 
the bootlegging situation, then he is 
ready to step out. 
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However, almost at the start of his 


drive to break up the traffic in il- 
licit liquor, he stood to lose most 
of his enforcers. 


ENFORCERS OFF PAY ROLL 


He bumped up squarely against 
one of the exigencies of politics. It 
came in the form of a rider to an 
appropriation bill and resulted in 
the elimination from the pay roll of 


Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. These were the 
bootleg sleuths. 

Many of them had been added 
during a previous administration 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, secured a law that required 
a reexamination of the group un- 
der civil service tests. Only 400 sur- 
vived the tests. 

Because of the set-back the loss 
of these agents would give tax col- 
lection, Mr. Morgenthau obtained 
from the Attorney General a ruling 
that the agents could continue to 
serve without pay. 


He promised to | 


use his influence to get Congress to 


approve an appropriation for sal- 
aries. 


THE RETURNING SALOON 


What of control over the traffic in 
liquor since prohibition was re- 
pealed? Has the saloon come back? 

In many States it has. The mod- 
ern saloon often-times has as- 
sumed the name “tavern” but the 
bar is there. 

Other States have set up State- 
owned dispensaries and permit the 
sale of intoxicants only through 
these stores. No drinking is per- 
mitted on the premises. In still 
other States this same system 
followed except that the stores are 
privately owned. Methods of con- 
trol vary. 

But, as for the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is seeking to maintain reg- 
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1,000 out of a force of 1,400 in the + ulation through use of codes drawn 


up under powers of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the NRA 
Head of the control system, known 
as the Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration, is Joseph H. Choate 
Jr., the administrator His organi- 
zation licenses distillers, brewers, 
rectifiers, vintners, importers and 


wholesalers. 


TIGHTENING OF REGULATIONS 


As a condition of obtaining li- 
censes, these manufacturers and 
handlers of alcoholic beverages 
must submit to regulations as to 


labeling, standards of fill for bottles 
and many other requirements 

How extensive has become this 
business is shown by the fact that 
there now are 650 breweries licensed 
to do business within the country. 
There are also 484 active distillers, 
479 active rectifiers, 960 vintners, 1,- 
586 active importers and 10,500 ac- 
tive wholesalers. , 

In the old days before prohibition 
a pint of liquor was, by and large, 
about a pint of liquor in about any 
kind of bottle the artistic taste of 
the manufacturer dictated. Under 
Treasury and FACA rulings today, 
a pint of liquor is a specific amount 
in a specific type of bottle, filled to 
within so far of the top, bedecked 
with stamps arranged in a certain 
way, with a label which must con- 
form to various regulations as to 
the manufacturer’s name, the place 
where the liquor was made, its age 
and other related facts. 


| WATCHING THE BOTTLES 


Not even the codes set for the | 
different branches of the liquor in- | 
dustry caused so much of a stir as 
the decision of the Treasury last 


» Summer to take over the control 


of liquor bottles.. It meant that 
standard shapes and sizes would be 
established, the manufacture, sale 
and use of liquor bottles would be 
controlled and safeguards would be 
provided against the illegal use of 
liquor containers. 

Liquor bottle manufacturers were 
required under the new ruling to 
obtain Government permits and 
were allowed to deliver liquor bottles 
only to distillers, importers or whole- 
sale dealers certified by district 


(Continueg on Page 3, Column 3.) | 
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} Work was laid 
| WORK ASIDE aside. After a 
FOR FEAST luncheon with the 
ON HOLIDAY trustees, of the 

Foundation the 





“lowed in rapid succession with 









The State 


OF THE 


Ynion Today 


_ AND THE StoRY 
OF THE PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


of life at the “Little 


White House” gradually in- 
creased to fall in step with the 
quicker tempo of the procession 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Already parking space about 
the Capitol is at a premium, Com- 
mittee rooms are busy again and 
Congress is knocking at the Chief 
Executive's door, 

There was one quiet interlude 
—Thanksgiving Day itself—that 
celebration of hope renewed for 
those who are fighting the same 
fight that a decade ago the Presi- 
dent experienced. 









S THE President's so- 
journ at Warm Springs 
drew to a close the tempo 





































In his dedication speech he said 
that the Warm Springs Institu- 
tion must be an “example,” and 
he, probably without realizing it, 
was himself an example that well 
might inspire others who were 
following the path which he had 
trod. 
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President slipped in behind the 
wheel of his little car and with 
Mrs. Roosevelt beside him, 
threaded his way under misting 
skies between the crowds that 
had come to witness the dedica- 
tion of the institution’s two new 
buildings. Parked under the 
colonnade he spoke from his car 
while Mrs. Roosevelt stepped out 
to stand and later speak with 
friends that crowded about. 

In the evening was the cere- 
monial carving.of the turkey in 
the great hall oi the Institute. Of 
the dozen little guests seated at 
the President's table a six-year- 
old 































































miss was honored with a 
place beside him. 
It was an exciting moment 


for the little lady as she whis- 
pered a polite “thank you” for the 
high-piled plate. But glaring 
lights and clicking cameras were 
too much. She burst into tears, 


vyv¥eeg¢ 
But the deft 
A REUNION hand already ac- 
MARKS WEEK’Scustomed to molli- 
BEGINNING fying recalcitrant 
officials with a 


friendly wave was ready and the 
proffered Presidential kerchief 
stopped the tears and the merri- 
ment went on happily, from tur- 
key to salad to plum pudding, 
hard sauce and magic lantern. 

The previous week-end had be- 
gun with the happy reunion in 
the pool when Edsel Ford, visit- 
ing friends, had received a damp 
but friendly invitation for din- 
ner. With Mrs. Ford he accepted 
and thus one dissenter who had 
never flown the standard of the 
Blue Eagle was taken into the 
family again. 

The coincidental arrival of 
Eugene Black, former Federal 
Reserve head and now the Presi- 
dent’s unofficial liaison officer 
with the banking world, was in- 
terpreted as another evidence of 
the triple entente of finance, in- 
dustry and Government. 

Sunday was a quiet day with 
curious tourists well outside the 
high and well-guarded fence that 
surrounds the house on the hill. 
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But the worka- 
day week began 
with a vengeance. 
To talk legislation 
and finance Senator 

Robinson, floor-leader of the 
Democrats, drove in from Arkan- 
sas with Mrs. Robinson and Pat 
Harrison, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee appeared. 
The President met them in his 
car. 

Another guest, Undersecretary 
of Agriculture Rexford G. Tug- 
well, was also-on hand to join the 
Presidential party for luncheon 
but to retire while the Senators 
parleyed. 

When the meeting was over 
Senator Harrison hurried off to 
Washington but Senator and 
Mrs. Robinson remained over- 
night. 

From then on conferences fol- 


PRESIDENT 
TALKS WITH 
LEGISLATORS 





vital 






the questions of relief, 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.J 
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taxes, and the budget taking their turn 

Rudolph Hecht, of New Orleans, elected Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association at 
the recent meeting in Washington when that 
organization pledged its cooperation to the cause 
of recovery, came to Warm Springs radiating op- 
timism 

Clinging to the ile which the Presi- 
when the bankers were in Wash- 
newsmen that the 
team could be expected to “score a touchdown 
and kick the goal to recovery ind that “even 
t conditions are 


dent had used 


ington, Mr. Hecht assured 


pessimists have | adam tha 
looking up 

Following Senator Robinson's departure after 
a second conference the dignified form of Daniel 
Calhoun Roper, Secretary of Commerce and 
member of the conservative wing, appeared 


MR. ROPER CHSEET YR. 
Mr. Roper » it 
Vice President 


eratol 


Texas ranch of 

linotype op- 
that they had 
Mr. Roper was 
country and 
Hecht as to 


nearly forgotte: l 
completing a swing 
echoed the cheerfulness of M1 
recovery 

Meanwhile the little difference between Secre- 
tary Ickes and Housing Adn trator Moffett 
settled by ukase but still not entirely dispelled 
continued to echo gently over the Georgia hills 
conflict on housing between 
see Uncle Sam's News 


around the 


(For article on 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Moffett 
Reel, page 10.) 

There were no further official statements at 
the moment but when the press assembled for 
its Wednesday conference the President leaned 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
READY FOR CONGRESS 
After conferring with President Roosevelt, | 
Sen. Joseph T. Robinson declares the Admin- | 
istration and Congress will work toward bal- 
| ancing the budget. 
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back and gave one of his convincing informal 
talks on the subject. 

It was a simple explanation that the Adminis- 
tration was interested in the “little fellow” with- 
out private credit who might win to a rooftree of 
his own by way of Federal Housing projects that 
would in no way overlap Mr. Moffett’s program 
for the more fortunate 

To make the affair more informal, Mrs. Roose- 
velt attended the conference and sat there on a 
Stool energeticaily knitting and looking up once 
or twice to interrupt with a question of her own. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 
\ EXT day was 

Strange to see, among the other members of 
the board of trustees of the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation who sat down for lunch in the Little 
White House, the trim figure of Mr. Moffett. He 
remained over and later reechoed the assurances 
that all was serene once more in the New Deal 
household 

When the Thanksgiving Day festivities were 
over, the historic carving set that had performed 
the operation and which Theodore Roosevelt had 
wielded three decades ago, was washed, polished 
and returned to its owner, former Governor 
Georgia, business began again 
The week-end started with a van- 
including Harry Hopkins, 
Relief Administrator, with his five-million-dollar 
work relief program which would put all the 
employable persons now on relief rolls into work 
mostly of a self-liquidating nature. 

Secretary Ickes and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, representing that essential in- 
Stitution, the United States Treasury; and, for 
good measure and, it is hoped good advice, Un- 
dersecretary Tugwell, Donald Richberg and his 
energetic predecessor as co-ordinator, Frank 
Walker 

As the week drew to a close the President was 
called upon for one of those gracious gestures 
which meticulous masters of protocol never per- 
mit to be omitted. This time it was a warm con- 
gratulation to a brother President, Lazaro Car- 
denas, iraugurated as new head of the Mexican 
Republic 


BAGS AND BAGGAGE 
There was plenty of business ahead which 
Warm Springs was to witness but the shadow 
across 
the scene. Bags were packed as Mrs. Roosevelt 
and her two house guests prepared to go on Fri- 
day morning. And in only a few more days the 
President, too, would be deserting the pines of 
Georgia for the banks of the Potomac 


Thanksgiving and it wasn’t 


Joseph Terrell, of 
with a rush 
guard of 


conferees 


OO 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary of National Affairs— 
+ Current Happenings and What They Mean + + 





‘No New Taxes’ 


Senator Harrison believes there 
may be no necessity for increases 


A ND then Was! 


while Warm Springs spoke, had its chance 

And the voice at sounded reverberated across 
the magnificence of its damp and drizzling dis- 
tances ringmg from the long silent walls 
of the Senate Office Building, Room 217, to be 
exact There sits the dynamic gentleman from 
Mississippi, Senator Harrison, who has two spe- 
cialties, one the gentle art of flaying an oppoe 
nent with sizzling metaphor and flaming invec- 
tive. and the other of keeping a head full of 
figures, as Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee must 

Senator ‘Pat waving his perennial cigar, 
flashing a bright new polka dot tie, sat in his 
seat with President Wilson looking solemnly 
down upon him and talked. And it was clear 
enough spoke with authority derived 
from his recent trip to Warm Springs 

The budget was first. The President, he re- 
called. in his budget speech last January had 
foreseen an estimated deficit for 1934 and 1935 
of nine billions. That was three billion less than 
the estimated seven billion for '34. The first 
four months of this year have shown about one 
billion deficit, which would make three billion 
by June, leaving a two-billion dollar difference 
for two years and a probable total of only seven 
billion for two years—less than that if business 
continued to pick up. Is that clear, or isn’t it? 
Without extraordinary expenditures which Con- 
gress might pass, no increase in taxes was fore- 
seen. 


ington, which had sat silent 


that he 


Bonus Question 


Possibility of compromise to head 
off demand for full payment 


‘HAT prickly pear, the bonus question, was 
handled deftly by Senator Harrison, and with 

as much outward appearance of confidence as 
the expert shows in lighting his pipe with a hot 
coal. The election proved the people were back 
of the President; Congress would hardly fail to 
Sustain a veto, if such there were 

Of course, there might be a compromise such 
as forgiving of interest or a special dispensation 
for the needy, needy who showed, not a pau- 
per’s oath, but simply an affidavit of need 

Two classes of people, Senator Harrison indi- 
cated, were to be taken care of; first, those un- 
able to work because of physical defects or age 
—he mentioned the age of 65—and the white 
collar worker 


CASH PAYMENTS 


The former will have to have cash, but it was 
plain in no such amount as some of the utopian 
plans now in circulation promised; the latter 
with work made possible by more generous loans 
provided by the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation and the Federal Reserve System 

On the subject of taxes the Senator was elo- 
quent if cautious. Nothing definite could be said 
until the President's next budget message was 
made public, but those special taxes which auto- 
matically expire at the end of this year or in 
July—such as bank check, gasoline, and theater 
ticket taxes—-would in all probability be renewed, 
since they mean about 450 million dollars to the 
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LIQUOR “CZAR” 

Joseph Choate, Chief of the FACA:—He ad- 
vocates lower tariffs on imported liquors. 
Treasury. He himself wasn’t for the sales tax, 
nor had it been contemplated. There would, of 
course, always be the usual attempt to “soak 
the rich,” said the Senator, but the higher 
brackets were already being excised to the ex- 
tent of more than half—63 per cent to be exact. 
Tax-exempt securities seem safe from molesta- 





tion. 


DOLLAR STABILIZATION 


“Will the dollar be stabilized?” some one asked, 
as someone always does when any official who 
deals with finance stops to take a breath. The 


Senator paused His cigar had gone out He 


settled that matter and then attended to 
dollar 

I don't think the dollar will be stabilized im- 
mediately.” 

Other things must happen first, agricultural 
prices must go up, nations must get together, 
meanwhile the present dollar will have to do 

Then reverting to less technical matters. the 
genial Mississippian predicted plenty of new com- 
mittee posts for good Democrais, a speedy and 


eS Dw. 
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SILVER BLOC 
Although Congress will not convene for a 
month, Senators Thomas of Oklahoma, Mc- 
Carran of Nevada and Wheeler of Montana 
are already discussing plans for legislation. 


| 
| 
| 





harmonious session ahead, and a reduction in 
the tariff on liquor to confound the bootlegger 
who is finding a ready market for illegal foreign 
whisky while the legal American product awaits 
the mellowing touch of time. 


The Treasury Ponders 


Mr. Morgenthau seekaxnew sources 
of income but keeps them secret 


\ HEN the press filed last Monday into the cor- 

ner office of the Treasury where the tall 
and nervous Secretary Morgenthau presides, 
they found him in a stern and serious mood. 
Two Government servants, agents of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, were in disgrace and it 
was plain that they were to be served with short 
shrift. They had been discovered in a crime, 
than which, the Secretary said as if he meant 
it, there is none worse, “selling out your Gov- 
ernment.” They had offered one New York 
business man to have his income tax case 
quashed for a slice of 20 per cent of the amount 
involved. A general investigation of activities of 
Bureau agents has been ordered. Perhaps there 
have been other irregularities. Uncle Sam wants 
to know. 

Inquiry on the stbject of taxes brought out 
no more and no less from Mr. Morgenthau than 
was learned from Senator Harrison. With a smile 
the Secretary admitted authorship of “dozens of 
plans”, but none to discuss. Professor Viner, 
University of Chicago expert, has promised some 
of his studies in December. It is generally un- 
derstood that most of the Treasury recommenda- 
tions will be limited chiefly to matters of ad- 
ministration. 


Old Bonds For New 


’ Treasury not to call old HOLC 
bonds; prospect for new issues 


HEN the little matter of refinancing was 

brought up, the Secretary thanked the re- 
porter for jogging his memory and said he had 
two things to say; first, that he will not call the 
HOLC 4's ‘the old HOLC bonds guaranteed by 
the Government as to interest only—the new 
HOLC’s bear 3 per cent and are guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest). There had 
been some feeling that the old bonds should be 
called. Second, there will be no offer of securi- 
ties on December 15 in exchange for the Fourth 
Liberties, called for April 15, 1935. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s statement concerning the 
Liberties leaves the question of refinancing of 
the billion dollars of obligations coming due in 
December 4, open since the present Treasury bal- 
ance is only about 700 million dollars. Current is- 
sues of Treasury bills represent new money, as no 
obligations mature between Nov. 21 and Dec. 19. 
They are being issued at the rate of 75 million 
a week. 


More Cotton 


Secretary Wallace approves larger 
acreage; Why exports are down 


T was a cheerful gathering in the Department 

of Agriculture when a hundred reporters 
crowded into Secretary Wallace's office on Wed- 
nesday to hear about the cotton curtailment 
program. Instead of this year’s 40 per cent re- 
duction in acreage, only 25 per cent for next 
year, with a mere matter of $94,000,000 for the 
farmers who curtail 

The Secretary was in good humor and swung 
about in his chair to drop a question into the 


lap of his aide, Chester Davis, head of the AAA, 
when the inquiry fell into his domain. Not this 
year’s shrunken foreigners’ 
shrunken supply of dollars accounted for our re- 
duced exports, the Secretary explained, and 
when we began to buy of Europe she would buy 
from us. (See p. 17 for further details 


The Houde Case 


Famous NRA labor controversy at 
last to have its day in court 


output, but the 


THE Houde 
last to have its day in court 

Once hailed by labor as the acid test of all 
the New Deal's promises to the organized work- 
ers, this controversy became one of the Blue 
Eagle's most painful afflictions 

It all seemed very simple to start with. Quiet- 
spoken and scholarly Lloyd Garrison, Dean of 
the University of Wisconsin Law School, and 
then head of the National Labor Relations 
Board, wrote the ruling which ordered the Buf- 
falo engineering firm to recognize the United 
Automobile Workers Federal Labor Union (A. 
F. of L.) as agent of all employees of the con- 
cern in all collective bargaining negotiations. 

An election had been held under Labor Board 
auspices and a majority had voted that the 
union represent them The company had re- 
fused to recognize the A. F. of L. union as the 
exclusive bargaining agency claiming that the 
requirements of the NIRA did not force em- 
ployees to accept representation from a union 
on the basis of ‘majority rule” of all workers, 
union and non-union 


COURT ACTION ASKED 

Mr. Garrison and his associates thought dif- 
ferently, said that they had a case and for- 
mally presented it to the Department of Justice 
to bring suit. All eyes were glued on the office 
of Attorney General Cummings. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

Labor became first restive, then highly de- 
nunciatory. It was announced by the depart- 
ment that there was “insufficient evidence.” 
The Labor Board was known to have consid- 
ered it had an excellent case. The campaigsi 
and election intervened and shortly thereafter 
Mr. Garrison left Washington, as prearranged, 
for his academic duties and Mr. Biddle ‘see 
page 8) was appointed in his place. At his first 


wil am, a 


‘pronounced Hoo-day) case is at 


BIG NAVY MAN 
Representative Carl Vinson, of Georgia, ad- 
vocate of a treaty Navy, declares the United 
States will build five ships for every three 

Japan builds | 


meeting with the press Mr. Biddle announced 
enthusiastically that the desired evidence had 
been produced—once before extra evidence was 
supplied—and this time it was going through. 
Some of his hearers were skeptical, but Mr. Bid- 
dle was found to be correct 

And so now it is in the works and rising.from 
its grave again comes Article 7a to haunt its 
makers. The Government has asked the court 
to order the company to accept the union rep- 
resentatives as the bargaining agency: in other 
words, establish “majority rule.” which the 
Houde company must accept 

It will probably go to the Superior Court 

(For other aspects of the Houde case, see 
Labor, page 17.) 


REFORMS IN NRA 

Meanwhile the NRA’s tenure of existence ‘and 
with it Article 7a) speeds to a close, and what 
the terms of its new lease of life will be re- 
mains for Congress to determine. It is under- 
stood that Donald Richberg, Chief Coordinatof 
and Director of the Emergency Council, is weav- 
ing a new pattern for the whole industrial re- 
covery fabric. It is supposed that the anti-trust 
clauses will be changed, making: certain trade 
agreements illegal and permitting the continu- 
while still others would be placed 


| Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


ance of others 


under governmental regulation, as would be the 
question of minimum wages and maximum hours 
for separate tracies and industries 

But what about Article “7a”? Congress would 
be expected to “clarify” it. And so, nb matter 
how the famous Houde case may go, Congress 
can, if it will, end the tempest it has created 
in a modest teapot of its own making 


A Bigger Navy? 


Representative Vinson and Sena- 
tor Borah clash on fleet policies 


FORMER Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee Chairman differed with the present en- 
thusiastic supporter of a “second to none” Navy, 
Chairman of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee Vinson. And since Chairman Vinson’s dif- 
ference was with none other than Senator Borah 
the Capitol may be expected tc ring again. as 
it always does when the Idaho lion roars out 
his protest against things as they are 

Mr. Borah's last blast was delivered against 
the administration of Federal relief. But it was 
so larded with figures that it lost much of its 
resonance. This time there was a foeman more 
worthy of his steel. Mr. Borah reads in the grad- 
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“FORE” 

| Edsel Ford, auto manufacturer, with Mrs 
Ford and Marvin McIntyre, Secretary to the 
President ‘right to left), at Warm Springs, 
prior to his conference with Mr. Roosevelt. 
| 
ual dissolution of the preliminary naval arma- 
ment conversations and America’s attitude in 
her answer to Japan, “sheer madness”. 

America's refusal to accept Japan’s demand for 
parity, Japan’s insistence that a “new and rea- 
sonable” naval treaty, as Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota described it in Tokyo, has signed the 
death-warrant of further hope for limitation, 
observers believe. And Chairman Vinson believes 
that there is only one answer for America 
more ships 

Mr. Vinson said on Wednesday when Washing- 
ton had its first intimation that the 5-5-3 ratio 
was to be abandoned by Japan, that he would 
immediately demand of Congress appropriation 
of funds to build five Warships for every three 
constructed by Japan—provided, of course, that 
Japan insists on scrapping the treaty. 

The President remains meticulously silent on 
these matters 

Secretary Swanson does not conceal his views. 
His report just made public shows that our navy 
will still be 78 ships short of full treaty strength 
when the present construction program is com- 
pleted in the next thirty months. And showing 
that he held no illusions as to Japan’s plans, the 
report, written before the London Conference 
gathered, urges that Congress will continue to 
appropriate sufficient funds from year to year 
for the replacement of obsolete vessels so that 
we can eventually build up to treaty strength. 
Now that the phrase “treaty strength” seems 
about to perish of obsolescence, Mr. Vinson 
speaks, apparently for the Administration when 
he urges five tons of our first line of defense for 
every three of Japan's 


Week-end of Work 


Spotlight turns back from the Cap- 
ital to Warm Springs 





S the week-end began such governmental 

interest as was not centered between the 
goal posts defended respectively by the West 
Point Cadets and the Middies from Annapolis, 
turned again to Warm Springs 

Here the heads of the various agencies took 
their turn discussing the subjects which were 
their particular concern. Donald R. Richberg 
laid before the President a report of his progress 
in the general field of co-ordination and plans 
for the Blue Eagie’s future. Harry Hopkins dis- 
cussed his huge relief program, Secretary Ickes 
came in later tor consideration of his Public 
Works activities and Secretary Morgenthau with 
his Treasury problems. 

And then, last but not least, was Postmaster 
General Farley. His purpose may have been to 
urge the importance to the welfare of the Nation 
of early mailing of Christmas packages—or then 
again, it may have been’a mere conversation on 
some of the minor matters that pass over the 
desk of a Chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, for, after all, on Capitol Hill, there’s 
always a Congress. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


funds against loss by entre- 
preneurs. 

This much is certain—the Ad- 
ministration feels the time has 
come to strike in a big way on 
a reemployment drive 

More and more as the situation 
unfolds itself here the problem is 
how to accelerate private spend- 
ing. While waiting for private 
capital to get going again, pub- 
lic spending of course will be 
continued. 


vgy¥sy¥ 
Out of the nine 
BALANCED billions planned as 
BUDGET a deficit for the 
REMOTE fiscal years 1934 


and 1935, the indi- 
catioons are that the full amount 
will just about be spent. But this 
means that what was not spent 
in 1934—the President predicted 
a seven billion dollar deficit and 
the tothl last June was about four 
billion—will be spent in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

This would imply an _ over- 
spending of about five billion for 
the fiscal year ending in June, 
1935. 

But spending does not go as 
rapidly as that. Hence it would 
not be surprising if the fiscal 
year ending next June wound up 
with about two billion dollars of 
the planned deficit as unex- 
perded. This would naturally 
overflow into the fiscal year end- 
ing in 1936. 

It was in June, 1936, that the 
balanced budget was promised by 
Mr. Roosevelt in January, 1934. 
This now is considered out of the 
question. 

7, Vv F 
A balanced bud- 


INFLATION get by June, 1938, 
1S STILL is much more rea- 
FEARED sonable to expect, 


though with a real 
business revival and a curtail- 
ment of government spending, 
the budget might be brought into 
approximate balance in June, 
1937. 

Because the trend of deficits is 
not yet downward fear of infla- 
tion will continue and there are 
not a few well-posted men in 
America who feel it is inevitable 
anyway. 

My own feeling is that cur- 
rency inflation—the printing of 
government obligations without 
interest—will not come for at 
least two years and possibly not 
at all if private spending is stimu- 
lated in the right way. 

Mr. Roosevelt is as eager to 
avoid inflation as the most or- 
thodox economist. There is no 
evidence of deliberate inflation 
unless one considers deliberate 
over-spending as the inevitable 


companion of curr-- -y inflation. 
7, F F 

The test will 

IMMEDIATE = come in the next 

OUTLOOK IS_ twelve months as 

PROMISING the new govern- 

ment policies. in 


support of private industry and 
private capital grow more ag- 
gressive and there is an oppor- 
tunity to judge of their effective- 
ness. 

The immediate situation con- 
tinues promising. Holiday trade 
will exceed last year and make as 
good a record as any year in the 
depression. Consumer goods in- 
dustries are thriving. The heavy 
industries are due for a slow but 
substantial spurt as the enormous 
government funds and govern- 
ment support for lending get 
under way. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


A Regional Set-up _ 
For NRA Field Force 


Decentralization of the _ entire 
field force to expedite disposal of 
complaints of code violation is be- 
ing undertaken by the NRA. 

Ten regional offices which will 
have supervision of field activities 
are being established under the di- 
rection of Sol A. Rosenblatt, who 
has recently been appointed Direc- 
tor of Field Administration and 
enforcement. 

The decentralization plan, which 
is designed to improve enforcement 
of codes, is as follows: 

1.—The existing State and local 
compliance offices are to be con- 
tinued, but when they are unable 
to adjust a case they are to report 
to appropriate regional director for 


final action. instead of to Wash- 
ington 
2—The regional director will 


either settle the case or turn it over 
to a Regional Council of three, one 
representing industry, another la- 
bor, and the third, the chairman, 
an attorney on the staff of the Liti- 
gation Division of NRA. 

3.—In the regional director’s of- 
fice there will be an NRA litigation 
specialist who will be responsible, 
in conjunction with the local dis- 
trict attorney, for immediate action 
on complaints which the Regional 
Council may refer for active prose- 
cution. 


'To Work Without Pay; 


ATU Men Keep Jobs 


| Attorney General Rules Reve- 
| 
nue Agents May Hold Over 


| (OHE NATION'S bootleggers today 

are being fought by a force of 
volunteer revenue agents. These 
men—a thousand of them—are 
working at the invitation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. They 
are gambling that Congress will do 
something for them. 

This unusual situaticn has grown 
out of an attempt by a Democratic 
Congress to “get” some Republican 
appointees who were blanketed 





under Civil Service during a pre- 
vious administration. However, in 
attempting to reach these few ap- 


| . . 
| pointees the process resulted in a 





| MEN MAY WORK WITHOUT PAY 





virtual obliteration of the Govern- 
ment’s force of enforcement officials. 


MILLIONS IN REVENUE AT STAKE | 


So now a Democratic Secretary 
of the Treasury is coming to the 
rescue of the Republican appointees. 
He is acting to save millions in 
revenue for the Government that 
officials estimate would be lost in 
the event that the battle against 
bootleggers collapsed just in the 
busy Christmas season. 

The trouble started in what looked 
like an inoffensive “rider” to an ap- 
propriation bill. This rider was 
attached by Senator McKellar, Dem., 
of Tennessee. It specified that the 
salaries of the 1,400 members of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treasury 
should stop Dec. 1 unless they had 
taken a civil service examination. 
The expectation was that only the 
agents appointed without examina- 
tion would be affected. These were 
Republicans. 

Comptroller General McCarl ruled 
that all would have to be examined 
under the law. Out of 1,400 who 
took the “common sense” examina- 
tion only 400 survived. 


It looked like 400 agents would | 
have to do the work of 1,400 in the | 
busiest period of the year, when 
bootleggers were planning on a har- 
vest. Henry Morgenthau, Treasury 
Secretary, was greatly concerned. 
He asked the Attorney General 
whether or not he must dismiss this | 
whole force. 

The Attorney General, on Novem- 
ber 30, came back with an opinion 
that the men could stay on the rolls 
if they wished, and could continue 
to perform their work, but could not 
draw salaries. 4 

Mr. Morgenthau put the matter 
up to the men. They responded al- 
most unanimously, agreeing to work 
without pay in the hope that Con- 
gress would decide that they should 
be reimbursed for their services. | 
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HAT telephone wires to and from 
Government offices are tapped 
from time to time by the “intelli- 
gence units.” 
x** 


HAT members of the Cabinet do 

not feel their status has been 

altered in the slightest by Mr. Rich- 

| berg’s new job as executive director 

of National Emergency Council and 

they are not aware of any “number 

two” man between them and the 

President. They more or less re- 
sent the inference of demotion. 


* ner 


‘HAT the Housing Act was the 
“brain-child” of Frank C. Walker 
and that he was the person who de- 
veloped it word for word. Latest 
angle is desire of Administration to 
make him grand coordinator of 54 
Federal housing agencies ard that 
he will probably refuse. 


xn 





NHAT Surgeon General Cumming 
may lose his Public Health Serv- 
ice crown and, if so, will be replaced 
by Presidential-friend Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr., of New York, liberal to 
the nth degree. 
x *e* 


HAT Herbert Gaston, assistant to 

Secretary Morgenthau, may be 

transferred to an important posi- 

tion in the Federal Reserve System, 

where he can keep an eye on what 

transpires and report to the Secre- 
tary, his long and loyal friend. 

xe 


THAT all personal mail in the NRA 


new emergency agencies of the Gov- 


} 
offices here and in some of the 


| "OHAT Washington 


ernment is opened by someone be- 
fore reaching the persons addressed. 


~x~xer* 


authorities 
wanted to try Hauptmann on 
the extortion charge first, in the 
belief that when they had a con- 
viction he could then be tried in 
New Jersey for murder, but that the 
New Jersey authorities wouldn't 
consent. 
x**r* 
THAT AAA officials are trying to 
beat down rumors they will 
pass out a Christmas present to em- 
ployes in the form of 600 dismissals 
and that it has a habit of hiring 
and firing in one breath. 
x kee 


‘THAT a detective system has been 
established to watch employes 





4 food and grocery code, 





What 


and executives in various Govern- 
ment establishments to determine 
“loyalty” to the Administration. 


x**r* 


HAT the FHA with'a set-up capa- 
ble of handling ten billion dollars, 
worth of mortgage financing, mort- 
gage insurance and home rebuild- 
ing loans so far reports only $20,- 
000,000 thus far in guaranteed loans. 


x*x** 

THAT notwithstanding official re- 

ports that “plowing under” pol- 
icy will be continued, Government 
grapevine rumors hint at policy of 
full production, with Uncle Sam 
buying all surplus to be dumped on 
world market if necessary. 


xx«r* 


THAT two floors under Adminis- 
trator Hopkins’ office sits the next 
Congresswoman from Texas, Mar- 
jorie Watson, already backed by 
most prominent State women 
leaders. 
xx* * 


THAT labor, disgruntled over its 

fruits from NRA, is giving seri- 
ous thought to the creation of a Na- 
tional Labor Party. 


xx«r* 
HAT Jacob Baker, “mystery 
man” at FERA, has plans for 
work-relief that is causing more 


than one business man to squirm. 
Se 2 


‘THAT no love is lost between Dr. 
Tugwell’s satellites in the Agri- 
culture Department and followers of 
Administrator Davis. While Tugwell 
theorizes, Davis is getting wrinkles 
trying to make the AAA work. 


ee 2 2 


THAT New Deal coordinator Rich 
berg is having a difficult time 
making Secretary Ickes “bridle- 
wise” so that all official statements 
will stay in tune. 
x*re 


THAT if Japan wants a naval race, 

the United States is ready to 
build five ships for every three laid 
down by that country and that of- 
ficials doubt that the Japanese can 
keep up the financial pace. 


x*x«r 
‘HAT disappointed home owners 
are “cracking down” on Congress- 
men to add more billions to the 


present $3,000,000,000 HOLC lending 
power. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF REPEAL: — 
CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Part Played by Taxes, Consumers, Distillers, Brewers and 
Bootleggers; Future Problems 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


supervisors of the Alcohol Tax Unit 
as entitled to receive them. The 
ramifications of the bottle regula- 
tions are widespread, extending to 
imported liquor bottles and con- 
cerned, among other things, with 
preventing the re-use of the bottle 
by illicit dealers. . 


BEER METER AND TAXES 

Another remarkable innovation 
introduced by the Treasury to the 
industry is the beer meter. In Oc- 
tober the Treasury ruled that, on 
and after March 1, the brewers 
must install beer meters for the 
measurement and tax-payment of 
their product. 

But perhaps no point has been 
more fruitful of controversy than 
the matter of that $2 per proof- 
gallon tax on hard liquor, as con- 
trasted with the $1.10 tax in the 
pre-Prohibition era. It is a con- 
troversy due to come up in the next 
Congress, which will be asked to de- 
cide whether the current $2 tax on 
legitimate liquor isn’t an aid to the 
bootlegger with his low prices. 





Customer Pays 
For ‘Free Delivery’ | 


It’s the customer who pays for 
the so-called “free delivery.” 

An amendment to the “transpor- 
tation charge” clauses of the retail 
just ap- 
proved by the National Industrial 
proved, provides a schedule for com- 
puting transportation charges. 

In a 20-mile radius of a so-called 
“zero point” the charge may not be | 
less than 1 per cent of the net pur- 
chase price; in the next 20 miles, 
1% per cent; and beyond 40 miles, 
2 per cent. 

If any part of a city or town, 
however, is within one zone, and 
other parts within another, then 
the entire town or city may be con- 
sidered to be within the first zone. 











Administrator Choate of the FACA 
has said that he thinks lovering this 
tax would be a help in the elimina- 
tion of bootlegging; Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau believes 
the tax should stand and the boot- 
legger be eliminated through the 
activities of investigators such as 
the Alcohol Tax Unit. 


TEACUPS AND GLASSES 

A development in a year of repeal 
which was somewhat unexpected is 
the, jumping around of the imnorts. 
In the past few months the Ameri- 
can public has been drinking more 
imported liquor than has been com- 
ing into the country. The appar- 
ent paradox is due to the fact that 
immediately upon the arrival of 
repeal the importers stocked up with 
large quantities of English, French 
and Italian beverages which the 
American public did not consume so 
rapidly as had been expected. 

Overstocked, the importers left 
great quantities of their wares in 
the Customs bonded warehouses, 
waiting for the public demand to 
catch up with the supply. This is 
what the public demand now ap- 
pears to be doing. 

An additional high light of the 
first year of repeal was the granting 


| to the Virgin Islands by the United 


States Government of a $1,000,000 
loan from public works funds for the 
forming of a company to manufac- 
ture and sell Santa Cruz rum. As 
part of the general rehabilitation 
program for the Islands, it is esti- 
mated that this company will pro- 
duce a million gallons of the famous 


| rum each year. 


But perhaps the highest high 
light of repeal is the fact that the 
saloons, which were turned into 
speakeasies, where a cup of tea be- 
came automatically a drink of liquor 
served in a teacup, have now in 
many cases been turned into tea- 
rooms where a cup of tea is a cup of 
tea and a glass of liquor a legal 
order, 


| 


HAT negotiations for a give-and- 
take treaty with Argentina will 
start in January and that Argentina, 


because she enjoys the bargaining 


position of an unfavorable trade 
balance, has given many a headache 
to Government officials. 


~** 


'TTHAT the FERA will not explain 

the 3,000 cans of poisoned meat 
caught by inspectors in the nick of 
time until it has a water-tight rea- 
son. 


x** * 


‘THAT the Senate investigation of 

insurance companies will explode 
as many bombshells as the Senate 
banking and stock market investi- 
gations. 


x**r* 


'TTHAT the FERA elimination of 
minimum hourly wages for re- 
lief workers has been hailed with 
glee by construction companies who 
see in it a step to effect lower wages 
of labor. 
x**r. 


‘HAT a substantial factor in the 
increase of FERA’s administrative 
costs is the additional personnel em- 
ployed to keep “chiselers” off the re- 
lief rolls. 
x ** 


HAT Grace Abbott, former direc- 
tor of the Children’s Bureau, may 
still be the guiding spirit of the bu- 
reau notwithstanding the fact that 
her position has been vacant for 
months. 
x ** 


THAT the FERA is understood to 
have received a letter saying— 
“We have not received our money 
for two weeks. If it doesn’t come 
soon we will have to get a job.” 


~** 


THAT the AAA paid farmers 

much as $200 an acre as a bounty 
for not raising tobacco while the 
same land can be bought for under 
$100 an acre, and that the reason 
given is that each farmer can only 
cultivate a few acres each year and 
that an elaborate program of rota- 
tion is required. 


as 


x~** 


TTHAT a prominent Senator re- 
cently returned to Washington 
believes the unemployment situa- 
tion and relief must be taken care 
of promptly because people are get- 
ting as “radical as the dickens.” 








FORCES of recovery 


front—the unemployment front. 

Such is the statement of William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in making pub- 
lic the Federation’s monthly esti- 
mate of the number of those out 
of work. The Federation’s figures 
count as unemployed those at work 
under Government emergency pro- 
grams. 

These estimates by the Federation 
are based on the percentage of its 
members unemployed. On this 
basis, the total out of work in Oc- 
tober was a full 500,000 more than 


year. 
November Conditions 

Preliminary estimates point to a 
still larger increase for November. 
The figure may reach 11,000,000. 

Reporting on part-time employ- 
ment, Mr. Green stated that trade 
union figures showed this to be ata 
higher level than at any other time 
in the history of the figures. 
| Said Mr. Green: 

“The serious implications of this 
increase in unemployment cannot 
be overemphasized. The number on 
relief rolls in October was 30 per 
cent greater than in the previous 
October. The total financial obli- 
gations for relief have more than 
doubled. 

“This means that, in addition to 
the increase in unemployment, 
those who have been unemployed for 
a long time have exhausted their 
resources. 

“Food prices have increased and 
the cost of relief is greater. Also 
relief in some cases is more ade- 
quate.” 

Employment provided by Govern- 
ment: emergency agencies for Oc- 
tober was reported as follows: 

By the Public Works Administra- 
tion, 508,000. 
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ROCK ISLAND 


are giving | 
ground on one very important | 





in the same month of the previous | 


M 


| IN UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


By the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, 362,000. 

In addition, an average of 1,392,- 
000 were stated to have had work 
each week under the Relief Admin- 
istration. 














Are You STILL in the 
DEPRESSION ? 


LLIONS of men have gone back to work. 
lhere’s more money in lots of pay-en- 
velopes. But what good is that to you, if your 
pay check is still written in depression figures? 

You weren’t so discontented a year ago. In 
fact, you considered yourself lucky to have a 
job. But now—you have begun to wonder and 
worry why the oncoming tide of prosperity 


| hasn’t reached you yet. The situation is getting 


| You must win back those pay cuts. 





| Address 


desperate. Bills continue to pile up. You can’t 
get along forever on a “shoe-string” budget. 

ra her men 
are doing it—how can you? 

Certainly, you can’t work any harder than 
you have been. And it isn’t a question of your 
intelligence, honesty or ambition. Those virtues 
do not solve today’s problem—they are often 
insufficient to hold down a job, as millions 
unemployed sadly testify. 

But there is a way to get back to the pros- 
perity pay check. A way that’s probably far 
easier than you have dreamed. A plan that has 
been “depression-tested.”” 

During the worst period of the depression, 
this plan was helping thousands of men and 
women forge ahead. Today, during recovery, 
these same men and women—their ranks 
swelled by thousands more—are being picked 
for top positions. 

Since this plan brings results in bad times as 
well as good, it obviously works independently 
of business conditions. As unbelievable as that 
may sound, remember that success is largely 
up ro the individual. Most men struggle through 
a depression all their lives. The few who forge 
ahead ride the same business tides to success 
that sweep the majority to failure. 

The LaSalle Success-Building Plan is made 
for men like you—men with courage, ambition, 
persistence, who ask only direction of their 
efforts. LaSalle supplies more than that. Not 
only individualized training to help you meet 
today’s crying needs in business... but also the 
steps to take to fill the job ahead, and force 
that pay raise quick/y. No adequate description 
of this plan can be given here. We suggest you 
mail the coupon for complete details, 

Today's Danger 

There’s a real danger to accepting “depression 
pay” these days. A danger that lower wages 
will continue to dog you—for no employer will 
pay more until he 1s convinced you are worth 
more. Some day, some way, you've got to con- 
vince him. There’s no time to lose. The sooner 
you begin, the better. 

If the LaSalle Plan has fulfilled this aim for 
thousands, isn’t it logical to expect it can do as 
much for you? This coupon is likely your pass- 
port to better times. Mail it today. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 12348-R Chicago 
I'd like to have—without any obligation—full details 
cheut your Complete poh = Plan and how it 
can help me in the business field I have checked 
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MAMIE~ WHO HAS NEVER BEEN KNOWN 70 BE ON TIME — 
SUDDENLY BEATS THE GOSS TO WORK! 























However, we will go this far... We'll make the 
suggestion that if you are feeling slow, low and 
“generally no good,” perhaps you have a sluggish 
intestine . . , due to lack of bulk in your diet; 


So why don’t you eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
every morning? It contains bran to supply that 
bulk you need, to help keep food wastes moving 
along the intestinal tract ... and to promote regu- 


lar elimination: It also 


wheat, to supply that appetizing, nut-like flavor. 


We know you'll love it! 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. ea. r. cor.. 984 


UR artist did go just a little too far when he 
gave our Post’s 40% Bran Flakes ail the 
credit for Mamie’s sudden right-about-face. 
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That Insull Verdict: 
What Is Its Lesson? 


VERDICT POINTS TO NEED FOR 
REFORM IN CORPORATE CON- 
TROL, SAY CRITICS 











Justice in the acquittal of Samuel In- 
sull, former ruler in the utilities world, 
accused of $100,000,000 mail frauds, is 
conceded in 20 per cent of the newspaper 
comment on the case. Weakness in the 
prosecution is charged by 80 per cent of 
the editors. Insull and 16 other defend- 
ants in the trial were found by the jury 
to have been free of criminal intent; that 
the collapse of their enterprise was due 
to errors of judgment. Critics deny that 
the verdict was a vindication. They hold 
it against the chief defendant that he left 
the country to avoid court action. 


MODERN development of the corporation is 
- found by critics of the Insull prosecution 
to be the great problem of the day. 

Insull is held to have furnished the notable ex- 
ample of the need of a stronger responsibility 
among those whése privilege it is to handle the 
great economic machine. The necessity for the 
machine is admitted, for through it the more ef- 
fective use of wealth has been made possible. 


SYMPATHY FOR LOSERS 

Discussion of the present case is marked with 
expressions of sympathy for the great number 
of persons who lost heavily through investments 
in the Insull corporations, but there jis a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the responsibility of 
the defendants. 

In a review of the trial, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Rep.) asserts that “Insull’s ‘errors 
of judgment’ were at least suggestive of reck- 
lessness in the handling of other people’s 
money.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.), recalling “large ex- 
penditures of emotion on the part of the pub- 
lic” at the time of the flight of the magnate, 
suggests that “it is too much to expect that hu- 
man nature should remain indefinitely at con- 
cert pitch,” and advises that “this may be as 
good an explanation of the acquittal as an- 
other,” pointing out that “trial of the case fol- 
lowed by a long interval the practices held to 
be questionable.” 


CONDUCT OF THE TRIAL 

“No one who followed the trial,” in the judg- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“could fail to feel that it was being conducted 
in a vague, misty and unsatisfactory no-man’s 
land, somewhere between the precise, factual 
standards which should always govern in crimi- 
nal law, and the looser imperatives of business 
judgment and responsibility.” 

The Herald Tribune quotes Judge Wilkerson, 
who presided, as saying “a man cannot be con- 
victed for a bad business guess, however disas- 
trous the consequences for the community, just 
as misrepresentation could not be condoned, 
however innocent the intention.”* 

That paper adds that “the trouble is that the 
line between the two is necessarily of so shad- 
owy a character, and the questions of motive 
involved so irrelevant to the enormous public 
catastrophe in which the Insull financing col- 
lapsed that the processes of existing law seem 
largely inapplicable.” 


PROBLEM BEFORE COUNTRY 


The Herald Tribune points out that “the in- 
terests of hundreds of thousands of individuals 
and of the community as a whole are completely 
dependent upon the judgment, purposes and 
business methods of a small group of men more 
or less free from outside check.” 

The paper believes that “one of the chief prob- 
lems which the American system must solve is 
that of establishing a greater social responsi- 
bility and soundness of method in the control 
of the larger aggregations of corporate wealth 
and power.” 


WHEN ANGER WANED 


“The verdict appears to be more in accord with 
the sober judgment of most Americans today,” 
says the Dayton (O.) Journal, “than with the 
outburst of public wrath which flamed against 
Insull during his flight, and for a time after nis 
return to America.” 

The Journal thinks “the Government failed to 
prove the charges.” The Springfield (Mo.) News 
Leader (Ind.) feels that the case failed because 
it represented persecution, “to pacify the clamor 
of the mob.” 

“It is manifest that social control is justified 
in such business enterprises,” declares the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) New Era (Ind.), and that paper 
remarks that “as Judge Wilkerson stated, ‘a man 
cannot be convicted for a bad business guess, 
but that is poor consolation for the thousands 
who lost their money in the collapse of his gi- 
gantic structure.” 


EXPLAINING THE VERDICT 


“Various explanations of the verdict are being 
offered,” says the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.). 
“It is said that it is futile to expect jurors un- 
trained in such matters to render an intelligent 
verdict upon such issues as were here involved, 
dealing, as they did, with items running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars and with prac- 
tices which would be more within the under- 
standing of the lawyer, the accountant and the 
economist than with that of the average lay- 
man. 

“If the jurors failed to understand all that was 
involved in the case, they must have been swayed 
by emotion. The circumstance that [nsul) vb 
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What the Press of the Nation thinks 
about what the Government Is doing 
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sented himself from the country, sought refuge 
where he was advised he could not be reached 
by extradition, and fought with every means at 
his command to prevent being returned to stand 
trial, might have been counted upon to lead ths 
jurors to a conclusion of guilt. 


DEFENDANT’S APPEAL 


“Against this was the emotional appeal of an 
aged man, with every appearance of ill health, 
his own fortune gone, whom the jurors had 
known as a man noted for his charity and civic 
interest. Sympathy may have contributed to- 
ward offsetting evidence of improper practice 
in Insull’s promotions.” 

“Mr. Insull is a prototype,” states the Newark 
Evening News (Ind.), “of financing methods ‘de- 
nominated by his own counsel as ‘crazy’ in its 
piling up of holding company on holding com- 
pany. It was a scheme in which perfectly sound 
utilities were taken over by super corporations 
and stocks and bonds issued against their as- 
sets in multiples of their true value.’ 

“It was a great game of huge profits for the 
insiders while times were booming and the ca- 
joled investor could be made to believe there 
would be a persistent flow of high and regular 
dividends. 

“In the crash men, women and dependent chil- 
dren whose assets had been taken out of safe 
investment to pour into this will-o’-the-wisp 
were left holding the bag.” 


PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS 

“The Government’s case rested on a flimsy 
basis,” states the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.), though it believes that “the problem is 
to devise regulations providing a greater de- 
gree of security to the investing public.” 

The Bay City (Mich.) Times (Rep.) concludes 
that “the faults arising from the boom era were 
not to be charged to the individual.” The Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch (Rep.) ex- 
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claims: “The Government should not press too 
hard; let the poor old man alone.” 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times-Union (Rep.) 
finds a basis for the verdict in the charge of 
Judge Wilkerson, when he said: “Before you 
can convict any defendant, you must find that 
the evidence excludes every reasonable hypo- 
thesis but that of guilty of the offense charged.” 


INSULL’S FLIGHT 

“The passage of time was an aid to Insull and 
his codefendants,” declares the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.) The Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) 
agrees with this, while hoping that “out of this 
case will come an effort to make a similar situ- 
ation impossible in the future.” 

Going back to the story of the Insull flight, 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) asks: 
“Why such frantic running if such pristine inno- 
cence?” 

The Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep.) con- 
cludes that “it isn’t likely that Insull, vindicated, 
can start any more power-plant pyramids.” 

“The result can only be disheartening,” avers 
the Grand Rapids Press (Rep.), while the Kan- 
sas City Times (Ind.) makes the comment: “So 
Insull may go. But Insullism will remain, a 
warning, a deterrent, a terrible reminder of an 
era that shall not arise again.” 

The Indianapolis News (Rep.) contends that 
“the trial did result in the conviction of a sys- 


tem of financine.” 





Housing Program 
And Private Capital 


ALMOST ALL PRESS COMMENT 
INDORSES THE VIEWS OF 
ADMINISTRATOR MOFFETT 











Almost unanimous approval is given by 
the press to the plan of Housing Adminis- 
trator James A. Moffett that private capi- 
tal be enlisted in the national housing pro- 
gram, Conferences have averted the 
threat of a controversy with Public Works 
Administrator Ickes, who wanted to con- 
duct under the PWA, a campaign for low- 
priced houses, with an interest :ate lower 
than would have been possible under the 
arrangements made by Mr. Moffett. The 
press agrees that the Ickes idea would 
discourage private lenders, and that view 
has been adopted by the Administration. 


THE position taken by Administrator Ickes that 

private capital has been too slow for the 
needs of house building meets strong contra- 
diction from the press, which holds that further 
expenditures by the Government in this direc- 
tion would be detrimental in failing to encourage 
recovery efforts. 

The belief that credit is needed in addition to 
extension of employment appeals to the public, 
as shown in practically all editorial opinion on 
the subject. 


COMMON AIM; PLANS DIFFER 


“Both Government officials,” according to the 
New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), “want to 
boom recovery by building houses. They agree 
that stimulation of the heavy industries is what 
the country needs. 

“Mr. Ickes wants the Government to wade in 
with housing units at as little as $1,600, with in- 
terest rates of not over 3 per cent, and with 
down payment and installment conditions of 
fabulous generosity. It is the Government’s job, 
he says; he is impatient with those who deny 
him. 

“Mr. Moffett, on the contrary, heads a bureau 
drawing on the Treasury only for administra- 
tive expenses. This sounds strangely archaic, 
even naive, in the year 1934; yet Mr. Moffett has 
whipped up a very plausible plan for procuring 
Mr. Ickes’ ends without Mr. Ickes’ methods. 

“Private credit, he argues, is notoriously re- 
dundant. Not only are the com- 
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future of the country feel that in due time 
nearly all the money will be paid back and de- 
voted to tax reduction.” 

“It would seem reasonable,” says the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times (Ind.), “to permit private capital 
to assume much of the burden that has previ- 
ously been carried by the Government at a tre- 
mendous cost, so long as capital is ready and 
eager to accept the responsibility.” 

The Asbury Park Evening Press (Dem.) feels 
“it is gratifying to learn that the better housing 
program has been relieved of official contro- 
versy, and that it is making progress.” 


GREAT NEED IS JOBS 

“Had it not been so serious,” thinks the Buf- 
falo Times, “the debate might have been passed 
off as an interesting conflict of opinions and 
personalities.” That paper suggests that “two 
fiddlers played different tunes while 10,000,000 
jobless awaited teamwork.” 

“The Moffett plan had the approval of busi- 
ness generally,” says the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times (Ind.) “It would have been a mis- 
take for the Government, as a recovery move, 
to enter into direct competition with the sav- 
ings banks, and savings and loan associations. 

“The present plan Is working well. Already it 
is stimulating building. It is based upon sound 
principles and no man is granted a loan who 
may not reasconably be expected to repay it. 
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Editors United 


e . ’ 
Against ‘Bonus 
PRESS VIEWS STRAIN ON TREAS- 

URY AS EXCESSIVE AND VET- 
ERAN CLAIM UNREASONABLE 











Press of the country apparently is a 
unit in opposition to cash payment of 
soldiers’ bonus at present time, in view of 
the strain the Treasury would suffer with 
other measures of relief. Argument is 
made that veterans have been properly 
cared for by the country. 


YRESENT needs of the veterans of the World 

War who have suffered trom the depression 
are carefully considered by the newspapers in 
their arguments against the immediate cash 
payment of the bonus demanded by some 
groups of veterans. 

Most favorable comment comes from the 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle (Ind.), which hazards “a 
good guess” that “the Administration will effect 
a compromise that the bonus be paid only to 
veterans actually in need of it, and that inter- 
est on loans already made be cancelled.” 


JUST A QUESTION OF CASH 

“The question presented is purely economic,” 
in the judgment of the San Jose (Calif.) Mer- 
cury Herald (Rep.), “and economic opinion is 
practically unanimous that the strain on Gov- 
ernment credit is already approaching the dan- 
ger point.” 

Defense of the Treasury and national credit 
is taken up by many other newspapers. 

The Boise, Idaho, Statesman (Rep.) refers to 
a brief survey of Congress’ opinion which has 
been conducted, and to previous Congress’ votes 
on the bonus, and avers that “what slight hope 
there is that the measure can be defeated résts 
in the Senate.” 

The Nassau,{N. Y.) Daily Review contends 
that “payment ii bona-fide cash will do less to 
stimulate business than expenditures of the 
same amount by any of the more effective re- 
covery agencies.” 

That paper emphasizes dependence of veteran 
prosperity on general conditions. This attitude 
is taken by almost all the papers and general 
comment is also made that the country has been 
generous in treatment of former service men. 








mercial banks eager to finance 
short-term negotiations, but capital 
funds are more than plentiful. If 
the Government really wants to re- 
vive private industry, why doesn’t it 
revive here? Why should it throw 
out new credit instruments to com- 
pete with those it tries to awake?” 


DANGER IS SEEN 


“Here is the Administration plan 
to discontinue emergency home 
loans,” says the Kansas City Times 
(Ind.), “gradually turning the lend- 
ing back to the private agencies op- 
erating under the recently adopted 
housing act. Yet in the face of all 
that, here is a proposal to put the 
Government back into the home 
loan field on an enormous scale. “If 
it should be given serious attention 
and be finally enacted, low-cost 
homes by the million, financed by 
the Government at interest rates of 
only 3 per cent and probably without 
the requirement of a down payment 
at the time of purchase, would ve 
constructed. “Private interests could 
not compete with that sort of thing, 
and the whole business of construc- 
tion and financing finally would be- 
come a Government enterprise. 

“It is said that such a program 
was considered because private in- 
terests were holding back. But this 
scheme would hold them back per- 
manently. Private initiative, which 
the Housing Administrator (in spite 
of Mr. Ickes) says now is showing 
encouraging signs of revival, wouid 
be paralyzed permanently. 


MAY CHECK RECOVERY 


“Perhaps the new proposal is 
thrown out with the strategic pur- 
pose of prodding private activity, It 
would be of doubtful value, at that, 
considering its entire background. 
But that is the best construction that 
can be put upon it, for it is incon- 
sistent, ill-timed and generally dis- 
concerting.’ 

“While both plans depend on the 
rate at which business recovers,” in 
the opinion of the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.), “it appears that they 
are in line with the experience of 
other governments that have turned 
to public financing of general eco- 
nomic improvement, 


BENEFITS LISTED 


“The social benefit is well com- 
bined with financial responsibility. 
The people obtain better homes, and 
are in consequence better satisfied to 
work patiently for natural processes 
of recovery to assert themselves. A 
feeling of national unity and confi- 
dence in leadership is engendered. 

“Since the debt is secured by the 
property, all who have faith in the 
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No MATTER how old you are, there’s no doubt that you, 
too, will have a “kid’s appetite” for dessert when you first 
taste Kre-Mel. 
Delicious? Yes, Kre-Mel is delicious, nutritious and whole- 
some, Eat it as often as you wish, Kre-Mel never gets on un- 
friendly terms with your appetite. 


per package 


An important ingredient in Kre-Mel Dessert is 
Dextrose, one of the basic sources of body 
energy. The greater the supply of this sugar 
(Dextrose) in the food you eat—such as Kre-Mel 
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Hiadheets Incomes: 
Can They Provide 
Abundant Living? 


A ‘Brain Truster’ Points Out 
4 ‘Catch’ in Prosperity 
Scheme and Offers Possi- 
ble Substitute 


OULD the problem of mor 

abundant living be solved if we 
had more nearly uniform distribu- 
tion of income? 


Or is there some “catch” in this 
solution which makes it something 
of a mirage? 

A prominent “brain truster” last 


week canvassed these questions be- 
fore the National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers in Washington He 
was Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
nomic adviser to the Secretary of 
‘Agriculture 


eco- 


Said Dr. Ezekiel 

“The lower 60 per cent of the 
families in 1929 received one 
fourth of the total income, whil 
the upper 1 per cent re a 
other fourth 

Ii it were possible to average 
these two groups directly. the in- 


comes of millions of families would 
be greatly increased 


Here’s the Hitch 

But here comes the hitch in the 
argument, as explained by Dr 
Ezekiel: 

“Even if some system were worked 
out for more equal incomes, it 
would still be necessary to continue 
to divert a considerable part of our 
annual production to the creation 
of capital.” 

A large part—about one-third 
of the income of families getting 
more than $2,500 a year now goes 
to savings; that is, to the creation 
of capital, said Dr. Ezekiel. It was 
his opinion that this money would 
still have to be devoted to the same 
purpose under any plan for equali- 
zation of income, so that improve- 
ment of the economic picture under 
such a program would be much 
more limited than is generally rec- 
ognized. 

Dr. Ezekiel pointed a different 
pathway toward the ideal of ade- 
quate income for all 


An adequate income to provide a 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.} 
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The Yeas and Nays” 


LETTERS. OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
. VARIOUS TOPICS OF THE DAY 











Eattor’s Note.—Letters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers Exr- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 
publication should be so 


marked 


A Pioneer Speaks 


Sir 

The writer, now in his 78th year, 
born at the East River end of Grand 
Street, New York City in 1857, out 
of school and on his own resources 
at 14 years of age, landed by a steer- 
age ticket in 1875 on Seattle’s wa- 
ter front, then a saw mill town of 
about 1,500 population, had his first 
meal on credit 

Never exercised my rights to ac- 
quire an acre of land or profit from 
the public domain. A constructor 
all my life and now in the “Forgot- 
ten man” class under the present 
confiscation by taxation program. 

That life has given the writer 
very definite views on the future of 
the Government of the United 


States. Radical changes must be 
made if we are to survive. 
The wey to do away with the 


Federal pork barrel, is to do away 
with the barrel 

The framers of the Constitution 
of the United States never contem- 
plated that all the activities of the 
various States should be directed by 
Federal Government § from 
Washington 

Each State should be considered 
aS a separate nation so far as its 
internal activities are concerned. * * 

The Federal Government should 
levy no direct tax unless it be for 
war pensions or the resulting cost 
of war 

The 
obtain 


the 


Federal Government should 
all its other income from 
customs and internal revenue 
charges. The power to levy other 
taxes should be exclusively with the 
various States and each State 
should be required to care for its 
own people, had such been the sys- 
tem the past five years, the eco- 
nomic depression would now be well 
nigh, if not completely recovered, 


and at a fraction of the cost under 
the dual State and Federal system. 

Expenditures for relief exclusively 
by the States would have been 
brought more directly under the 
control of those who would have to 
pay the cost in taxes and the pres- 
ent “Santa Claus” system would be 
at an end. * * * 

The control of the creation of 
public debt has got to be brought 
more closely under the direction of 
tax payer. This can never be done 
under the present joint Federal and 
State system now completely in the 
hands of the political crib eater. 

ROBERT MORAN 


Rosario, Wash 
x kee 
Sticks to His Party 
Sir 
I like the United States News very 
much. Of course, you sometimes 
speak lightly of my Republican 


party, that noble institution which 
made America the foremost nation 
on earth, and remains the only ve- 
hicle upon which she can return to 
orderly government. 

I admit there is need for some 
houscleaning, but deny the neces- 
sity for destroying it. 

Mr. Lawrence’s articles are always 


good. Possibly his criticism of the 
G. O. P. may have some good re- 
sults. 


C. F. PENLETON. 
Cheraw, 8S. C. 
x er 


| No Insurance Carried 


Sir 

In none of the articles written by 
you on TVA operations (which I 
have read) has mention been made 
of the fact that under Federal op- 
eration of power plants no insur- 
ance will be carried. 

The Government in operating the 
power properties in Knoxville had 
made it expressly understood it does 
not intend to carry any insurance 
of any nature whatsoever Even 
automobile license plates were to 
be cancelled and TVA plates sub- 
stituted 

Many utilities also carry life in- 
surance policies for their employes, 





which under the policy of the Gov- 
ernment would also be dropped, if 
the other companies to be eventually 
taken over by the TVA insure em- 
ployes in this manner. * * * 

For the company at Knoxville 
serving some 25,000 customers, at 
the Nashville hearings the state- 
ments rendered showed about $10,- 
000 paid out annually for insurance. 

You can imagine how much would 
be lost to insurance companies if 
Nashville, Memphis, Birmingham, 
and other cities are eventually taken 
over by TVA. 

And what would happen if the St 
Lawrence project went through and 
the Federal Government started op- 
erating in the Northeast territory 
to serve some 7,000,000 customers; 
also other such projects in the 
United States J. L. SCHEINIS 
East Orange, N. J. 

x~*x«re 
The “Townsend Trance” 
Sir: 

No doubt Dr. Townsend is a nice 
old Doctor, with the best of inten- 
tions, but—can he figure? 

It is proposed to let approximately 
eight million pensioners spend ap- 
proximately 20 billion dollars per 
annum—thus creating a great wave 
of recovery. 

Before spending, let's get it. How? 
Well, he says, provide a transac- 
tional tax just high enough to cre- 
ate this fund 

How much per family? 

There are approximately 30 mil- 
lion families (average four each) in 
this country, including pensioners, 
excluding those unemployed. 

Divide 20 billion by 30 million and 
we have the average family faced 
with $666.66 each as its share, or 
$55.55 per month. ; 

It can’t be done! 

Reducing 30 million families’ ca- 
pacity to buy articles, in order that 
the pensioners can buy—creates no 
additional business 

The tremendous increase in prices 
per item, would reduce sharply the 
number of items purchased by all, 
and a heavy reduction of items pro- 
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duced or manufactured would fol- Popularly, dreams are interpreted 





rated membership in their union. 

| low, putting many more on -clief He was brought on the run, and, | in contraries. Certainly, the naked 
rolls. fortunately for them, turned the truth under this Utopian whimsey is 
If this plan it tried—well, talk trick. that the whole world Ts busted. * * * 
about a depression, “we ain’t seen The whole world is waking from Moses, who talked of these mat- 
nothin’ yet.” a dream. It was an entrancing ters with God upon Sinai, well un- 
R. W. GATES. something about q leisure machine | derstood such checkmates as now 
| Gainesville, Fla. for out-smarting the curse of Adam, | confront these United States, whose 
x**«*k making everyone equally rich with- Salvation lies in the first six verses 
| Biblical Parable out effort of the fifteenth chapter of Deuter- 

Sir: This dream, though of paramount onomy 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Kings importance, has already slipped into The principle there solemnly ex- 
once dreamed a dream which he, | the shadows pounded is the economic alpha and 
awake, could not remember, though Steadily borrowing more money omega of self-perpetuating nation- 
certain of its great importance for chasing clues, they continuously alism for any country, whose citi- 
Impatiently, he demanded from promise to bring it back and make zens, among themselves, both bor- 
his Brain Trust both dream and its it work, but thers less and less row and lend on interest, but, to 


His wise 


though 


interpretation foreigners, lend only on interest. 

increasingly Our choice has already become 

world is very long spreading gangrene or swift ampu- 

extremely short | tation EARNEST DOZIER. 
Redding, Calif. 


prospect of success 

Indeed, it 
certain that the 
on wise men, but 
on Daniels 


men 


failure 
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flunked completely, 
meant death. 

In despair, they recollected an odd 
had 
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Streamlined for style— powered ror speed and 
pull—built and balanced for extraordinary 
wear—these magnificent new Speedwagons 
represent by all odds the BEST VALUES in 
this pioneer company’s 30 years of superior 
value-building. 
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Reo Speedwagonse range from ‘4 to 4-6 tons including 
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Harvesting tobacco 
and packing it in the 
barn for curing—and 
(below) a scene at a 
Southern tobacco auc- 
tion. 





@ 1934, Liccerr & Myzxs Tosacco Co. 


the cigarette that’s MILDER 


fuow 






ANY men of the South 
have been “in tobacco” for years— growing 
tobacco and curing it— buying it and selling it 
—until they know tobacco from A to Izzard. 
Now folks who have been in tobacco all 
their lives, folks who grow it, know there is 
no substitute for mild ripe tobacco. 
And down in the South where they grow tobacco 


and where they ought to know something about it—in 
most places Chesterfield is the largest-selling cigarette. 
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"lo Promote the General Welfore” # 


.. From the Preamble to thetanstitution 


FISH on a New Scale. 


* 


Suds and Microbes. 
* * * 


Chalcedony Chip Pile. 


* * 


Spending How Much for What? 


7 


Relief. 


7 * * 


“Bigger and Better” 
* * 


* 


Books That Talk Out Loud. 


Supreme Court of Color Makes Decisions 
* 


* . * * 


"58 and hot suds and books that talk. How 

fast is “fast,” why does the Blue Eagle 
scowl at women, and have you seen the Petrified 
Forest? These and a hundred other points of 
public welfare and recreation have kept Uncle 
Sam very busy indeed the past week 

From now on, if the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has its way, the housewife 
who thinks she is buying fresh fish will know it. 
“Bachelor of fish” degrees are in order. To edu- 
cate retail fish dealers in better methods of 
handling fresh and frozen fish, the Department 
of Agriculture in the Bay State plans a series 
of study courses. The idea is that fish sales may 
inerease if the fish dealer has a briny “Ph. D.” 


Improving Labels 


Uncle Sam takes a hand to tell 
the housewife just what she is 
buying 

It looks, too, as if the Massachusetts agricul- 
ture officials would have their way, because the 
Federal Government has likewise taken a hand 
in the salt and fresh water university. Charles 
E. Jackson, Acting Commissioner of Fisheries at 
the United States Department of Commerce, says 
these courses should both improve the conditions. 
around the sale of fresh and frozen fish and en- 
hance the popularity of fish as a food. 

There will be a considerable range, not to say 
scale, of classes. They are to include those in 
proper methods of storage and sanitation in the 
retail fish market. Soon the shopper may ask 
to see the latest report card of the dealer, scan- 
ning it to discover whether he received an A 
or a C in his icing of mackerel. 

Moreover, one large grocery chain is going to 
make the outside of a can tell exactly what’s 
inside. The cans will be labeled, for instance, 
“Grade A, Fancy Quality, Golden Bantam Corn,” 
and “Grade A (Fancy) Red Ripe Tomatoes,” and 
so on through the list of canned vegetables and 
frvit. There will be other cans labeled “Grade 
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MERELY PAPER NOW 
Detroit (Mich.) officials storing canceled 
scrip which was used as a relief measure 
during the banking holidays. Once worth 
$2,984,000, it is now waste paper. 





B (Extra Standard)” and “Grade C (Standard) ” 
The cans will be listed at different prices ac- 
cording to their grade. 


QUALITY REVEALED 


If the shopper is a discerning customer, the 
Bureau of Home Economics believes she will 
realize at once that this is something new. 
Heretofore this precise information was lacking 
from canned food labels. Grades A. B. and C 
are Government grades; they meet the specifi- 
cations and standards of quality set up by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Under the “Grade A, B, or C” marking, the 
customer will know what she’s buying before 
she takes the can home and opens it. All these 
three Government grades are good products, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Home Economics, with 
no question as to the wholesomeness of each. 
As a matter of fact, the Bureau expects that 
Grades B and C will constitute the greater bulk 
of canned foods offered for sale. The differences 
are largely in size of piece or the uniformity of 
the product in the can, the color, the maturity, 
and perhaps the flavor. 


Suds and Snuffles 


Soap turns out to be a preventive of 
spread of infection 


UDS and snuffies also have come in for their 
share of attention. In fact, it appears that 
the former may sometimes prevent the latter. 
Plain hot suds turn out to be one of the most 
powerful of all protections against the spread 
of disease. Recent studies in a group of New 
York hospitals have shown that pure soap—- 
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that is, soap without excessive alkalis—has ac- 
tual germ-killing qualities. These qualities are 
in addition to the mechanical cleansing prop- 
erties by which the mere dirt is carried off in 
the suds. 

Laboratory tests prove that some of men’s 
most dangerous enemies, including the strep- 
tococcus, the meningococcus, the pneumococcus, 
and the diphtheria bacillus, curl up in despair 
when slathered with ordinary sdap. The hotter 
the water, the quicker they curl. 

There are purposes, however, for which soap 
and water cannot be used and for which a dis- 
infectant or an antiseptic is needed. In this 
case, physicians advise getting expert advice. 
They warn that even high-priced disinfectants 
and antiseptics may be useless for the purpose 
required. 


CONTROLLING SNUFFLES 

Snuffles, which hot suds in a house-cleaning 
program may often keep from spreading, are a 
present concern of the Minnesota State Medical 
Association. The association wants to keep the 
snuffies out of school. 

The best treatment for a “common cold,” in 
the opinion of many of the Nation’s doctors, is 
a day or two in bed. But the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation complains that many schools, while ex- 
ercising commendable care for the health of the 
children along other lines, still discourages ab- 
sence from school for “a cold” and put difficul- 
ties in the way of making up work missed by 
such absence. 

“Many a cold is not a simple cold at all,” the 
Minnesota State Medical Association points out, 
“but measles or whooping cough or scarlet fever 
or one of the other respiratory infections, all of 
which are likely to appear to be just a cold in 
their earliest and most infectious stages. If the 
victim of one of these diseases comes to school 
because he believes he has ‘just a cold’ and that 
his absence will be frowned upon, the result may 
be an epidemic and many days of school time 
lost.” 

Parents are warned by the doctors, too. The 
responsibility of parents, the medical men took 
pains to indicate, is even greater than that of 
the schools to watch their children and keep 
them at home when they may be a danger to 
others. 


SLUMS AND TUBERCULOSIS 


Almost simultaneously with the message from 
Minnesota on colds came that from Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes on _ tuberculosis. 
“We must uproot our slum areas if we would 
really cope with tuberculosis,” he said. 

His voice, striking the diaphragm of a micro- 
phone one day last week, scattered an appeal 
across the country in support of the yearly 
Christmas seals of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. Through the PWA the Government 
is to spend $150,000,000 on clearing out the Na- 
tion’s slums, and already the work is being 
planned or has started in New York Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis, Atlanta, and Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

“We realize,” Secretary Ickes explained, “that 
the expenditure of $150,000,000 will barely 
scratch the surface. We know that in the end 
a much more liberal contribution will be, or at 
least ought to be, made for this desirable social 
purpose.” 

Uprooting the slums is only one part of the 
task as Secretary Ickes sees it. The other parts 
are providing the means to cure those who have 
contracted tuberculosis and to build up re- 
sistance in those who are susceptible. 


Relief Program 


Administrator Hopkins recom- 
mends creation of jobs for all able- 
bodied persons on relief 


|NDER study by President Roosevelt now is 
the most vital of all of the Government’s 
problems—that of relief. 

Administrator Harry Hopkins of FERA, took 
to the President at the week end his recom- 
mendations for dealing with this situation, which 
involves at this time more than 4,000,000 families, 

The recommendations are reported to be 
sweeping in nature. But whether they can be 
accepted by Mr. Roosevelt in their entirety will 
depend on the state of the national budget. 

Undenied reports have it that Mr. Hopkins 
wants to promote a program that will give a 
job to every able bodied person on relief. 

He would have the Federal Government 
undertake the responsibility of assuring every- 
one capable of working, a chance to work. The 
cost of this is set at from eight to nine billions 
of dollars. 

Then those unable to work because of age or 
incapacity would go on relief rolls and would 
be local charges. The Federal Government 
would withdraw from the business of support- 
ing a dole. States and local communities would 
have to handle that problem. 

If that type of job creation is too expensive, 
and the continuance of the present dole, now 
amounting to over $1,500,000,000 a year, is too 
burdensome, Mr. Hopkins is ready to recommend 
that the unemployed be put to work under State 
or National Government guidance, turning out 
goods for their own consumption. 

Already they are doing this on a small scale. 





The pressure is great to enlarge the scale of ac- 
tivity. 
A COSTLY SYSTEM 
The present method of relief satisfies no one. 
Neither Mr. Hopkins nor the President likes it 
because the dole puts a premium on idleness. 
The idle do not like the system because they, 
for the most part, want work. 
But Mr. Hopkins’ plan of providing work for 
all of the able bodied is much more costly than 
the present system. Even under the modified 
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Scientists at the Bureau of Standards, with 
the aid of this new device, are able to 
match hues accurately. 





work relief program under which 1,500,000 per- 
sons now are finding sustenance, the cost is 
higher than direct relief, or the dole. 

The idea being promoted by the FERA ad- 
ministrator is to use the work of those people 
not employed in industry, to build low cost homes 
for themselves, to remove grade crossings and do 
other jobs that eventually can pay for them- 
selves or are economically justifiable. 


Recreational Aids 


Maps for the tourist; a stone won- 
derland opened to curious 


N the interest of health, as well as for its 
own sake, recreation also came in for its 
Share of attention. State recreational maps are 
being issued and distributed through the Na- 
tional Park Service to help the traveling public 
find its way around more than 700 Federal and 
State reservations. 

Improved motor highways and trails wind 
through these national parks. One of the latest 
thus equipped is Petrified Forest of Arizona. 

Stone logs and tree stumps, turned through 
the alchemy of the elements into agate and 
onyx, jasper and cornelian; the Chip Pile,” 
where bits of agate, onyx, and chalcedony, once 
living wood, lie in brilliant heaps; these are but 
one feature of the stone wonderland. It con- 
tains, beside these, wind-sculptured sandstone 
and the petroglyphs of a race long vanished. 


TALKING BOOKS 
And the welfare of the sightless also had its 
place last week when talking books were brought 
to public notice. For the first time in history 
~and the petroglyphs of-a race long vanished, 


“TALKING BOOKS” 
Latest device to bring “sight” to the blind. 
The new machine, based on the phonograph 
principle, reads “best sellers” and other 
books and articles. 





entire books read themselves aloud from phono- 


graph records for the benefit of that 75 per cent 


of the 114,000 blind in this country who cannot 
read Braille type with their fingertips. 

The Library of Congress is putting the books 
that talk into its Braille branch libraries, but 
the book is useless without the electrical device 
—transformable, by the way, into a radio—that 
makes it talk. 

The American Foundation for the Blind es- 
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tablished a committee in Washington to raise 
money so that the needy blind may have these 
portable machines. 

It takes about nine hours for the talking book 
to read the volume of average size. The talk- 
ing volumes now include the Four Gospels and 
the Psalms, a collection of famous poems, three 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and five modern novels, 


CHILD LABOR EVILS 
‘HILD welfare was the especial concern of both 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt recently. In 
a letter to the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, the President said that child labor, tempo- 
rarily abolished by the NRA, should be prohibited 
permanently through Constitutional Amendment. 
Twenty States have ratified that Amendment, 
which passed Congress in 1924, supported by both 
political parties. Sixteen more States must rat- 
ify it before it becomes part of the Consttiution. 
To the problem of educating children who are 
handicapped mentally or physically, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt brought the thought that it 
costs less to educate than not to do so. Express- 
ing this belief at a conference called by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, she said that every 
community must sooner or later’ pay the price 
of its handicapped individuals and that special 
education does not cost so much as support in 

a special institution. 


‘Supreme Court’ of Color 


Bureau of Standards device that 
picks out exact shades 


YV OMEN of any age, from 100 down to 10, na- 

tive-born or otherwise, would have been in- 
terested in the complicated electrical mechanism 
which constitutes Uncle Sam’s Supreme Court 
of Color. Day after day in the precincts of the 
Bureau of Standards this machine cogitates on 
deep-dyed problems. It can match your hosiery 
exactly to your dress, the carpet to the curtains, 
the first railroad signal to the next. . 

Does the locomotive engineer see the same 
shade in every red signal? Ask Dr. Kasson §8, 
Gibson, chief justice of the “Color Court,” who 
probably knows more about color than anyone 
else in the country. He knows the difference, 
exactly, between robin’s egg blue and Nile green; 
which may not mean much to the average indi- 
vidual, but means millions of dollars to industry. 

The entire vegetable oil industry, for instance, 
a billion-dollar proposition, is dependent on the 
accuracy of a tiny box of glass color-slides that 
have been standardized by Dr. Gibson and his 
associates. Vegetable oils are graded by color 
against a set of Lovibond color glasses. 

The English Dr. Lovibond invented the glasses 
in 1880 to grade beer. To facilitate sales di- 
rectly from the railroad freight yards, shippers 
of vegetable oils began in this country to use 
the Lovibond glasses as a test of quality. 

But the glasses sent from England varied from 
set to set, so the Bureau of Standards came to 
the help of the industry by grading 2,300 of them. 

Dr. Gibson and his colleagues first had to 
standardize their own set, analyze its scope, and 
devise new numerals for the tests; only one of 
many problems which keep the color experts 
dipping into colorimetry and the higher mathe- 
matics. 


Women and the Codes 


Wages of feminine workers gener- 
ally fixed at lower rates 


 enpenaed of higher mathematics, the Wo- 

men’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
has made an analysis which seems to prove that 
the Blue Eagle is woman-shy. In one-fourth of 
the NRA codes approved up to last September 1, 
lower minimum rates were set for women than 
for men. In 1929 it was estimated that more 
than 300,000 women were employed in 42 of the 
135 industries whose codes contain sex differen- 
tiation. 

The percentage by which the rate for women 
falls below that for men ranges from 30 in one 
code to 6.3 in three codes. Nearly 85,000 women 
were reported in the shoe industry in 1929; and 
in it a rate was set for women 14 per cent below 
that of men in all cases except where women 
were doing substantially the same work. 

In candy factories, nearly 40,000 women were 
given rates 5 cents an hour lower in every local- 
ity than those received by men, regardless of the 
type of work. 

Thirty codes covering the manufacture of pa- 
per and paper products have rates for women 
6 to 25 per cent lower than those for men workers. 


What Every One 
Does Not Know 


Terms in current news explained; 
answers to readers’ questions 


IFE grows more and more complex. Still, ‘t 

may simplfy things a bit to answer a few of 

the questions that have been asked lately by 
subscribers. Thus: 


Q.—Are relief funds distributed to States and 
Territories under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933 considered State or Territory funds 
or Federal funds? Is the administration of these 


funds confined by law or procedure to Federal or 
local authorities? 

A.—The relief funds distributed by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration are Fed- 
eral funds. The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator establishes policies, rules, and regu- 
lations under which the Federal money must be 
spent by the States. The money is applied for 
by the Governors, who administer such funds 
through the State relief administrations. It is 
allotted by the State administrations to the local 
subdivisions. 

- - 


MODERNIZATION LOANS 


Q.—What is the salary requirement for a home 
improvement loan? 

A.—The annual income of the signer of the 
home improvement note must be at least five 
times the annual payments on the note. 

+ + 

Q.—How many foreign countries grow cotton? 

A.—More than 50 countries produce cotton to 
some extent. Cotton growing is an established 
part of the agriculture of Egypt, India, and 
China. The history of cotton in India goes back 
to 800 B. C., more than 2,000 years before the 
discovery of America. 

+ . 


FATE OF DEAD LETTERS 


Q.—Are letters that are sent to the Dead Let- 
ter Office read? 

A.—These letters are opened to effect delivery 
or return, but, according to the postal regula- 
tions, “they shall be opened only by clerks or 
employers designated for that purpose.” 

+ + 

Q.—Is there a mint in Washington, D. C.? 

A.—There is no mint in Washington. The Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing where paper 
money is made is located in Washington, but 
there is no mint there. 

7 + 

Q.—Is the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration a temporary organization? 

A.—It will continue to funetion, according to 
the terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
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Washington inventor exhibits model of unique 
device which makes it impossible to lower one 
end of life boat before the other. 





until the President determines that the existing 
national economic emergency in relation to agri- 


culture has ceased to exist. 
+ + 


DICTIONARY OF THE NEWS 


BONUS.—A popular synonym for adjusted 
compensation. Members of the military and 
naval forces of the United States in specified 
ranks, who served more than 60 days after April 
5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, are allowed $1.25 
for each day Of overseas service and $1 for each 
day of home service. 

The total amount of credit to one who per- 
formed no overseas service shal! not exceed $500, 
and the amount to one who performed any over- 
seas service shall not exceed $625. 

Where amount of credit was less than $50, it 
is paid in cash. 

Where amount is more than $50, there is is- 
sued by the Veterans’ Administration a non- 
participating Adjusted Service Certificate of a 
face value equal to the amount in dollars of 
20-year endowment insurance which the amount 
of credit, increased by 25 per cent, would pur- 
chase at the age of the veteran if applied as a 
net single premium, calculated in accordance 
with accepted actuarial principles and based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality. 

Adjusted service certificates have a loan value 
of 50 per cent of the face amount, such loans 
bearing interest at 342 per cent. 

In case the veteran dies prior to receiving ad- 
justed service pay or a certificate certain speci- 
fied dependents may receive the adjusted service 
credit. Application for these benefits must be 
made on or prior to Jan. 2, 1935. 

+ + 

PENSION.—The money benefit paid by the 
United States to peace-time veterans and to vet- 
erans of wars other than the World War, and 
their dependents, for death or disability result- 
ing from disease or injury contracted in line of 
duty in the active service. 

Also paid to said veterans who served in speci- 
fied wars for specific periods, and to their widows 
and children, without reference to any disability 
incurred in the service or to the cause of death. 

Also paid to said veterans who have attained 
a specified age. 

And also paid to veterans of the World War 
suffering from non-service conneced disabilities. 
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Solving Problem 


Of Disposition of 


Prison Products Eleven Inquiries Under Way, With Outlook Bright for 

For Many More 

Three Plans of Investigating 
Committee for Relief of 
Industry From Competi- 
tion of 200,000 Convicts 


What happens wnen commodl- 
ties made by some 200,000 inmates 
of American prisons enter the 
streams of trade in competition 
with industrially produced goods? 

One thing that has happened is 
the prostration of the cotton gar- 
ment industry 

To see what could be done about 
it, President Roosevelt last Oct 12 
ordered an investigation He re- 
ceived ihe investigating commit- 
tee’s report with recommendations 
Nov. 28 

The committee had three form- 
ulas for relieving the situation 
one temporary, the second a long- 
range one, and the third a com- 
promise between the first two 

Temporary Remedy 
The temporary formula was for 


the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to buy up the output 
of prison industries for the next 
two years, the goods to be distrib- 
uted to those on relief rolls. Pur- 
chases should taper off gradually 
to provide orderly transition to a 


permanent program 

The second, and the ultimate 
ideal, was said to be state use. That 
means that the inmates in prisons 
should make goods for use by the 
various governments involved 

An example would be the making 
of automobile license plates for 
by the motor vehicle 
the States 

But it is recognized that this 
lution is not adequate or immedi- 
ately practicable in all cases 

For one thing, most products re- 
quired by States are now pur- 
chased from private companies, 
which would enter vigorous protests 
against the loss of one of their 
largest customers—the State. 

Moreover, many products read- 
ily made by prison labor are pro- 
duced in amounts far beyond the 
needs of the State governments. 

The Compromise Plan 

Next comes the third formula, 
which is an extension and modifi- 
cation of arrangements now in 
force 

At present a considerable propor- 
tion of cotton garments made by 
prison industries are marketed un- 
der a prison labor compact, under 
the auspices of the NRA 

Under this compact, which is an 
agreement between the NRA and a 
score of States operating prison 
factories, prison-made goods come 
on the market at prices below those 
generally prevailing, but bearing an 
NRA abel, distinguishing them 
from other goods 

It recommended that 
compact be extended to all 
and also to county and city 
tions at outside 


is- 
suance bu- 
reas of 


SO- 


this 
States 
institu- 
scope 


was 


present its 
Plainer Labeling 
Present practice, the report 
Stated, should be modified the 
extent of labeling prison-made 
goods in such a way as to show 
purchasers plainly that they were 
manufactured by prisoners 
Changes in price of prison-made 
goods, it was recommended, should 
be put into effect only after agree- 
ment between the prison labor au- 
thority and code authorities of the 
industries concerned. Moreover, out- 
put should be limited to that pre- 
vailing at the time the prison labor 
cempacts were entered into 
The study on whicn these 
ommendations were based was or- 
dered at the time the cotton gar- 
ment industry accepted a change 
in its code, cutting basic hours of 
labor from 40 to 36 per week with- 
out reduction of weekly wages. 


NRA Court Victories 


In Three Code Cases 


lo 


rec- 


Although the NRA is reorganiz- 
ing its compliance division so as to 
decentralize activities and im- 
prove code _ administration, no 
changes are being contemplated in 
the litigation division 

The NRA apparently satisfied 
with the legal work of its staff 
Three more court victories were 
“chalked up” for the NRA recently 

In the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court the Government Won 


it 
1US 


1s 


its suit to enjoin a Washington 
printing concern, W. F. Roberts Co., 
from violating the Graphic Arts 
code 

The company had filed a motion 
to dismiss the suit. This motion 
was denied on the grounds that 


both the NRA and the graphic arts 
code are constitutional in so far as 
they affect the District of Columbia 
concern 

In the United District 
Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts, Judge Elisha H. Brewster 
signed decrees enjoining a Boston 
tobacco concern from Vivlaling any 
of the provisions of the paper dis 
tributing trade code or any amend- 


States 


ments or executive or administra- 
tive orders relating to this code 
Finally, in the United States Dis- 











Wave of New Investigations 
By Congress in Sight 





(APITOL HILL is a veritable gar- 
den spot for investigations 
At no time in the Nation’s history, 
not even excepting wartime and 
post-war periods, has there been 
such a crop of Government investi- 
gations as in the 1933-34 span 
Not a Congress campaig: 
without a of investigation 
pledges promised by the candidates 
With the regular Congress person- 
nel turn-over usually comes a hail- 
storm of investigation resolutions 
Prospects look even brighter 
coming session with~109 new faces 
in the House and 13 new figures in 
the Senate. In the past, most in- 
vestigating proposals have been 
made in the House 


ELEVEN SENATE INQUIRIES 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars 

spent on the inquiries 
results, others quietly 


mass 


have been 
Some bring 
pass into dusty pigeon-holes 
day, there are eleven separate Sen- 
ate investigations committees ex- 
clusive of the famous investigation 
of stock exchange practices, whosé¢ 
final report has recently been made 
public. Existing investigations au- 
thorized by the Senate include 


MANY OTHER PROBLEMS 


Munitions investigation. Congress 
will hear its chairman, Senator Nye 
Dakota, ask for 


(Rep.), of North 
more funds to continue the inquiry; 


to put prohibitive taxes On incomes 


in wartime to strip war of its profits 
Hearings have been 


more testimony to be taken on the 
latter. 


is investigating its own contracts 
with modifications or cancellations 
a possible result. The Interstate 


Commerce Commission is asking 


questions pertinent to whether air 


mail contracts are fair and reason- 
able. 

December will see inquiries into 
crime and criminal practices re- 
| sumed. Bankruptcy and receiver- 
| ship proceedings in Federal courts 
| are under Senatorial eyes as well as 
campaign expenditures in Tennes- 


see and New Mexico, with Pennsyl- 
vania a possible third. The Philip- 
pines are also receiving their pe- 
riodic “once-over.” 

Other investigations include 
everything from milk practices at 
the Capital to conditions of Indians. 
A Senate investigation of the FERA 
looms as a result of Senator Borah's 
recent charges of waste in relief ex- 
penditures. 


HOUSE BUSY ALSO 

Energetic House committees cul- 
tivate their own patch of investiga- 
tions. These include inquiries into 
propaganda activities in this coun- 
try; charges of profiteering in War 
Department contracts; investigation 
of veteran’s guardianship practices; 
Study of the tin industry; civil serv- 
ice matters; and alleged abuses in 
real estate and bondholders’ reor- 
ganizations 


INCOME AND BUDGET 

One set of investigations has all 
the marks of a Chinese puzzle—how 
to balance the budget and yet con- 
tinue the high water mark of re- 
covery expenditures. A subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means has taken all Summe1 
to figure out how to get more money 
for the Treasury without slowing up 
the recovery engine 


The other character in the puzzle 
is the House Committee on Appro- 
priations Its subcommittees will 
shortly begin work on appropriation 
bills. Top Government officials will 
be closeted with the members when 
they justify their budget estimates 

Coordinator Eastman has a corps 
of investigators quietly prospecting 
the entire transportation field. Ad- 
ministrator Ickes is making in- 
quiries into the regular work of the 
Interior Department and as Oil Ad- 
ministrator in the oil fields. The 
whole field of Federal loaning 
under orders of the President to cut 


‘Ss 


Uniform Incomes 
And ‘Abundant Life 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
moderately full life for an Ameri- 
can family he placed at $2,500 

The pathway which held out the 
most hope, he said, was the increase 
of productive efficiency. The more 
machinery substituted for man- 
power, the higher would be the 
standard of living for every one, he 
held, if 

This 
namely 

“That the economic system must 
be sufficiently flexible to provide ef- 
fective employment in new indus- 
tries for the workers set free from 
old industries by the introduction 
of machinery.” 


“if” led up to a crucial point, 


the Southern District 
a criminal information was 


trict Court 
of Ohio 


fol 


filed against a Cincinnati coal com 


pany, charging violations of the 
wholesale coal code. The defend- 
ant was found guilty and Gned | 
$100. 





passes 


this 


To- 


held on air 
mail 4nd ocean mail contracts with 


The Postoffice Department 


Believe It Or Not— 
A Real Sea Serpent 








A MERICANS finally have their own 
sea serpent! 

And they don’t have to take any- 

All they 


body's word for it either 


have to do is to ramble about the 
Smithsonian Institution until they | 
duplication with a view to effective come to a big glass case in which 
coordination reposes a single vertebra of the 
Regular frying pan of inquiries is largest fossil snake known from 
the age + ase aigacereong pons North America 
mission elegraph, cable, radio 
grap Picked up on Belvedere Beach, 
and telephone services make nu- - ~ : 
, . Va., by Dr. W. Gardner Lyn, of 
merous reports. The Federal Avia- ‘ 
“ . Johns Hopkins University, it dates 
tion Commission goes gliding over S 
. : back 60 million years, to. the 
the Nation’s air business with in- . 
so-called Aquia geologic formation 


quiring headlights—full strength 

Experts of every kind are scour- 
ing the social security landscape for 
the President’s benefit. 


formation laid 
or “dawn 


This was a marine 
down during the Eocene 
period.” 

Nobody seems to know much about 


In addition, all new Federal agen- the ancient vertebrate: but if one 
cies have investigators busy on de- | is to take the word of Dr. C. W. | 
partmental matters. All permanent | Gilmore—he’s the Smithsonian cura- 
Departments have staffs of inves- tor of vertebrate paleontology—it 


tigators. In fact, there doesn’t seem certainly was a “monster.” Com- 
to be a nook or cranny in the Cap- paring the size of 

ital that doesn’t have an _ investi- those of existing snakes, it would 
gator pop forth, at some time or appear that t 

other parable in size with the largest 


Frep A. EMERY. snake known today 








AMERICA’S CELEBRATION OF BIRTHDAY 


OF AVIATION: ALL PLANES TO TAKE AIR 


America’s greatest demonstration 
in the air is about to be produced 
with the whole country as a stage. 

The date is Dec. 17, the thirty-first 
anniversary of that day when press 
associations flashed over the world 
the news that Orville Wright, down 
on a remote spot on the Carolina 
coast, had made the first successful 
mechanical airplane flight 

Fourteen hundred airports in the 
United States have been asked to 
arrange to have all available air- 
craft in the air simultaneously at 
10:30 a. m., circle over their own 
communities half an hour and 
then line up at the airports for pub- 
lic inspection Army, Navy, and 
Bureau of Air Commerce are arrang- 
ing for participation of the Gov- 
ernment aircraft they operate 


for 


? & 2 


SCANT RADIO INSTALLATION 
More than 30,000 airplanes have 
been built in this country since that 
flight at Kittyhawk. But a Depart 
ment of Commerce survey 
pleted discloses that out of all the 
airplanes in commercial and private 


Just com- 


| 


operation at this time in this coun- 
try only 775 are now equipped with 


more recently relating to the Army 
alr corps 


radio. General Staff officers in the Army 
Scheduled air lines lead in this | Schools at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 

protection, with 345 aircraft radio- | S88, in the Air Corps tactical school 

equipped. Private owners next with at Maxwell Field, at Montgomery, 

246 so equipped. The rest are scat- Ala., are among those called into 

tered among business firms operat- | Confidential consultation, besides 

ing airplanes and miscellaneous Washington officials 

commercial operators, such as char- we 

ter and taxi services AIR MAIL CONTRACT RATES 
Government planes were not in- While Postmaster General Far- 

cluded in this survey | ley’s aids are trying to figure out 
Another disclosure was that 326 what if any air mail contracts 


of all these commercial and private should be modified or canceled, and 
aircraft have two-way radio instal- FHA is getting the background for 
lations, capable of both receiving a forthcoming general policy, the 
and transmitting dy radio tele- Interstate Commerce Commission is 
phone. The other 449 have only re- considering what are fair and rea- 
ceiving equipment sonable the Government 
should pay airlines 


rates 


x * * 

The air companies have asked the 

SHAPING AVIATION POLICIES Commission to pass on this ques- 

The Federal Aviation Commission tion, without regard to the maxi- 

has vet to disclose what it will rec- mum of 3313 cents a mile base 

ommend to Congress in the way of a | rates stipulated by the Airmail Act 
permanent policy toward all forms | Of 1934 

of aviation. In executive sessions it American Airlines, Inc., in a brief 


is considering problems and policies, Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 
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THE 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 





composite of all the luxurious trains in the world 


TS mountain-fresh atmosphere all year "round... 


its beautifully designed 


i 
a) 


interiors, reminiscent 


service of 


“It has the fleet smoothness of The Flying Scotsman, 
the sleek beauty of The Golden Arrow, the splendor 


and comfort of The Rome [ixpress. It is a composite 





of Mount Vernon .. . the charm and 
its Tavern Cars—these [ 
cet 


qualities set The George 


from 









Baty ed rae | of all the luxurious trains 
oe , Palin 
Loe Wochings. s is ee 
eg in the world.” True to 
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American tradition, how- 





Washington apart 





other trains and quickly 
established its authenti- 


cally American character. 





George Vashing ‘ons 


CHESAPEXKEwzc(QHIO  - °°: 


ever, there is no extra fare. 


The ticket agent of any railroad 








But world travelers also 


say, and truthfully, that 
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and Ohio! 


any railroad can route you on the 





can route you on the Chesapeake 


and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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FRANCIS BIDDLE, NEW HEAD OF NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 








‘HRISTMAS NOT ONLY is com- 


ing; it already has reached 
Washington. Two Santa Claus 
Lanes have been opened in two 


shopping districts, with glitter of 
lights, whifle of Santa Claus’ beard, 
and fresh scent of evergreen. 

Meanwhile, people are wondering 
how to send formal Christmas cards 
to Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins and her husband. 

Miss Perkins, of course, is Mrs. 
Paul Wilson, but she likes to be 
known, and is officially known, as 
Miss Perkins. 

A Washington woman, intent on 
addressing her Christmas cards 
early, called up the Protocol Divi- 
sion of the State Department the 
other day to inquire what was the 
proper form of address. 

The lady had no trouble in ad- 
dressing cards to the other Cabinet 
officers and their wives. but how to 
do in the case of Cabinet Officer 
Frances Perkins and her husband? 

x «re 

HE PROTOCOL Division was 

stumped. Things halted for half 
an hour’ while etiquette experts 
puzzled over whether it should be 

Secretary of Labor Madame Frances 
Perkins and Mr. Wilson; Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins Wilson 
and Mr. Wilson; Secretary of Labor 
Mrs. Paul Wilson and Mr. Wilson. 

With no precedent on which to 
go, the Protocol people finally de- 
cided that “Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins” would be accept- 
able 

Miss Perkins is one of the few 
Government officials who have no 
Washington address except their 
offices. She has been making her 
home while in Washington with 
Mrs. Mary H. Rumsey, of the NRA, 

She prefers to have invitations 
addressed to Miss Frances Perkins, 
and Mr. Paul Wilson. 

x*** 

F ANYBODY knows whether times 

are improving, it’s the bell cap- 
tain of a large hotel. 

“Things are better,’ declared the 
bell captain at a fashionable Wash- 
ington hostelry where people are 
accustomed to stop during their Au- 
tumn flights from North to South. 

“More people are coming here 
right now in big cars, with chauf- 
feurs,” the bell captain explained. 

“They ain’t complaining so much; 
they’s more cheerful. 

“And regular customers is coming 
here that didn’t come here at all 
last year or the year before.” 

x~*e* 

TO LONGER WILL Washington 

Monument be a barometer, at 
least not inside. When the visitor 
thinks it’s raining now, he will have 
to look out the window to be sure. 

For the past few years, rain and 
snow have seeped through cracks 
which workmen plugged up last 
week by forcing cement through 
them with compressed air. 

x~** 

HE BIENNIAL scramble for im- 

portant places on Congressional 
committees is now on. 

New York has the largest dele- 
gation in Congress, with more Dem- 
ocrats and likewise more Republi- 
cans than any other. 

It has forty-three members, of 
whom twenty-nine Democrats prob- 
ably would accept good committee 
places. 

Pennsylvania has the second larg- 
est delegation; thiriy-four alto- 
gether, of whom twenty-three are 
Democrats. 

Nearly all the Democratic mem- 
bers from Pennsylvania have lately 
been in Washington, picking com- 
mittee preferences, filing on office 
rooms, and getting official station- 
ery. 

The Pennsylvania contingent al- 
ready has been called to meet in 
caucus at Washington Dec. 10 to 
discuss assignments. 

x**rk 
Cv SERVICE calls for many 
duties from the holders of jobs 
under its system. But never before 
has Civil Service called upon one of 

its employes for the sacrifice of a 
head of hair. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
contending that a certain prepara- 
tion is a dye and not a hair tonic, 
found a woman employe willing to 
submit her head to the test. 

The hair test isn’t so much. But 
—and all for $25—the employe must 
also have her hair cut off and de- 
livered to the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils for analysis. 

xk 
NE THING that strikes the new 
resident of Washington is the 
absence of branch public libraries, 

There is, to be sure, the magnifi- 
cent Library of Congress, overflow- 
ing with millions of books. But try 
to find a branch public library of 
the kind common to other cities. 

Aristocratic Georgetown, part of 
the District of Columbia and one 
ef the oldest settlements in the 


~ 
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Noted as Lawyer, He Brings Mind of Progressive to His Job 


| Learn ed Liberalism 


Under Justice 
Holmes 





FRANCIS BIDDLE, alert and en- 

thusiastic scion of a house which 
has contributed many a brilliant 
member to the Amervican bar since 
one of its illustrious progenitors, no 


other than Edmund _ Randolph, 
served as America’s first Attorney 
General, has joined labor’s battle 


of the century. He is head of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
and, if one may judge from the 
early exhibitions of zeal, the head 
of a board which no tail wags. 

Mr. Biddle is a sort of double 
heritage ‘of the New Deal. Like 
Donald Richberg, Secretary Ickes, 
and many others now in Washing- 
ton’s high councils, he is a legacy 
of the other Roosevelt's Progressiv- 
ism. He is also a legacy of his 
predecessor, his friend Lloyd Gar- 
rison, who left his chairmanship 
in Washington, not unreluctantly, 
to return to his duties as progres- 
sive Dean of Wisconsin’s progres- 
sive law school. 

Which should mean a succession 
without dissent in this Our Year 2, 
“N. D.,” when many policies are 
earmarked for change. 

,Mr. Biddle’s open sesame to the 
cause of liberalism was the two 


“—— conan 
| words which crowned his academic 








country, is just now planning for a 
library of its own. 
xx«r 

T IS PROBABLE that the gun 

“Baby Face” Nelson used in the 
encounter on the Illinois road which 
cost the lives of two Department of 
Justice investigators and that of 
the gangster will be placed on ex- 
hibit in the Crime Museum of the 
Justice Department here. 

Guns owned by such public ene- 
mies as “Pretty Boy” Floyd and John 
Dillinger are in this Washington 
collection; each gun _ carefully 
drilled through so that if stolen it 
will be useless. 

x*** 
NECKS CRANED both for the ar- 
~~ rival and departure of Mrs. 
Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt, who 
dropped into town for a brief visit 
to friends. 

Chic but sad in a stunning fur 
coat and felt vagabond hat, the 
mother of the little Gloria, who has 
been removed from her parent’s 
care by the court and put into the 
care of her aunt, went to only two 
or three quiet parties and one 
luncheon in the “cocktail lounge” 





of her hotel 
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and his professional course at Har- 
vard: “Cum laude.” But that in it- 
self wasn’t all that brought him 
into the potent and far-reaching 
influence of the group that sur- 
rounded America’s grand old man 
of law and letters, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, United States 
Court Justice, retired. 

Many aspire and few are chosen 
from law school graduates to a sec- 
retaryship of a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. Mr. Biddle was one of the few, 
and in 1911 came to Washington to 
sit at the feet of the benign and be- 
loved New England jurist. 


Learned Liberalism 
In ‘Bull Moose’ Days 

In this atmosphere out of which 
the New Republic was born the 
young lawyer whetted his interest 
in world as well as national affairs, 
and, one might say, drank from the 
spring of progressive legal thought 
at its very source. These were the 
days when the spirit that was to 
take final political form in the New 
Deal was stirring in the confused 
minds of intelligent persons who 
felt something was wrong but didn’t 
know quite what. 

It was something that Theodore 
Roosevelt moulded with his apti- 
tude for dramatization into a cru- 
sade with all the trappings and 
heraldry of a new movement, and 
provided—almost, but not quite— 
with the sinews of a successful polit- 
ical party. 

Mr. Biddle threw himself into the 
movement with characteristic vigor. 
From 1912 to 1915 he was a toiler 
in the vineyard and, unlike some of 
his co-workers, did not fee] that his 
work had gone for naught when his 
leader deserted the Moos@ in a 
futile wooing of the Elephant. 

As Chairman of the Speaker’s 
Committee in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Biddle raised a chorus of the Key- 
stone of Republicanism that helped 
to send that State stampeding into 
“T. R.s” arms with a fifty-thousand 
margin, a feat sometimes forgotten 
by those who hailed the recent vic- 
tory for “F. D.” as unprecedented. 

When the “Square Deal” was re- 
placed by Mr. Wilson with the more 
academic structure known as the 
“New Freedom,” Mr. Biddle found 
himself quite as much at home 
there, though he managed to drop 
politics and take a year and a half 
off for rest and recuperation on the 
Bar B. C. Ranch in Wyoming. In 
1914 he had run for the State Sen- 
ate on the Progressive ticket, and 
was delegate to the ill-fated Pro- 
gressive Convention of 1916. 


Supreme | 





| 
| 
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By 1917 he was ready to settle 


down to his law. He thought then 


and he thinks now that whatever 
avocation a man may seek, or how- 
ever he may 
serve himself or his government, he 
must first be well-grounded in His 
profession. If he isn't, he is either 
a rank amateur or at best a dillet- 
tante. 


Began Practice 
Of Law in 1917 

The armistice released prospec- 
tive Field Artilleryman Biddle from 
training camp and he settled down 
to his briefs. His firm, Barnes, Bid- 
dle & Myers is a general practitioner 
and he was soon deep in court cases 
where he has been ever since. 

While most of Mr. Biddle’s time 
has been spent in and out of court 
since the War, he has had time to 
carry on an active part in affairs 
related to his profession and also 
in other fields into which his in- 
clinations have naturally led him. 

He served as Special Assistant 
United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania for 
four years from 1922. He has been 
a member of the Committee of Cen- 
sors of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation on whose board of govern- 
ors he served, and for 10 years he 
has been one of the Philadelphia 
County Board of Law Examiners. 


Aided in Drafting 
Child-labor Law 

Earlier, as vice president of the 
Public Education Association, he 
was active in drafting the voca- 
tional education act of 1913 and the 
child-labor amendments of 1915. 

But not all of Mr. Biddle’s extra- 
mural diversions have been so close- 
ly allied with his particular profes- 
sion. He has looked across the 
oceans with interest. 

Perhaps as a retarded blooming of 
seeds planted during his first Wash- 
ington experience was the partici- 
pation in the researches conducted 
by the Foreign Policy Association. 
This organization, created for non- 
partisan study of world affairs, at- 
tracted him, and he proceeded to 
found a branch in his home city. 
He became Chairman of the Branch. 

Then when the Association de- 
cided to bring out a report on the 


Philippines to synchronize with the 


arrival of the President of the 
Philippine Senate, after the Island 
government’s refusal to accept the 
terms of the Hawes-Cutting bill, 
Mr. Biddle was asked to take a 
hand. He had had opportunity to 
learn about the Philippines when, 
as secretary ‘to Justice Holmes, he 


| 


serve or expect to | 


had associated with Felix Frank- 
furter. 

This dynamic Harvard professor, 
the invigorating rays of whose pres- 
ence have cast their stimulating 
light on many of the young advo- 
cates in the New Deal, was at that 


+ 


time legal officer of the Bureau of | 


Insular Affairs, then under the War 
Department. 


| 


The report, in which the White | 


House evinced considerable interest, 


| was submitted in January of this 





year. 
However, for the most part, Mr. 
Biddle has stuck pretty close to his 
last and has moved in an atmos- 
phere not very different from the 
one he breathes as Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Represented Farmers in 
Case Against AAA 

An example of the cases which 
have been his more recent concern 
is that of the Allied Dairy Farmers’ 
Association. Mr. Biddle, with Charles 
Edwin Fox, former District Attorney 
of Philadelphia County, represented 
this group of independent farmers 
at Federal and State hearings. As 
a result the Federal Government 
withdrew the Marketing Agreement 
in the Philadelphia milk-shed and 
a State Milk Control Law was passed 
at the 1934 session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Another achievement which cast 
the shadow of his present function 
before it is the report of Governor 
Pinchot’s Commission on Special 
Policing of Industry, in which he 
collaborated. ~ 

Mr. Biddle’s recent consecration 
as an apostle of the New Deal, as 
we have said, was a matter of suc- 
cession. He was the appointed fol- 
lower .of Lloyd Garrison, whose 
mantle he has assumed. 

It came about with the sudden- 
ness that characterizes happenings 
in these kaleidoscopic days. It be- 
gan with a conversation with Mr. 
Garrison at Black Point near New 
London. 

He had plied his friend with so 
many questions concerning the Na- 








Amendment on 

Child Labor 
little offices stuck away in the 
rented building where the National 
Labor Relations Board located. 
At his first press conference he was 
a refreshing surprise to the jaded 
journalists who proceed from one 
frequently fruitless press conference 
to another. 


1S 


Frankness Refreshes 
His Interviewers 

He stood before them, immaculate 
and responsive, and talked with 
such freedom that some of his col- 


leagues shivered a few times and 
sought to cloak his frank state- 
ments with the caution which 
Washington sooner or later im- 


poses on all of its official family. 
When one meets him alone, he 

loses none of his spirit and has an 

engaging willingness to listen, as 


Aided in Drafting 


well as to be listened to, that may 


account for some of his success. He 
is justly proud of the ancestor whose 
name is borne by his son, Edmund 
Randloph, now a schoolboy in Mill- 
brook who probably will follow his 
father’s footsteps through Groton 
and Harvard and, if an American 
family can carry a tradition direct- 
ly through so many generations, to 
the bar. 

For Mr. Biddle’s own grandfather 
was the famous George W. Biddle 
who participated in the Hayes-Til- 
den controversy over the Presidency, 
and his father was professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Nor does this member of the bar, 
as the husband of a writer, blush 
to admit a novel of his own, bear- 
ing the intriguing title of “The 
Llandfear Pattern,” as well as a 
number of book reviews, and short 


| stories in addition to his legal writ- 


tional Labor Relations Board and | 


showed such an interest in its po- 
tentialities and its problems that 
Mr. Garrison, when he was seeking 
release to resume his duties in Wis- 
consin, gave a carte blanche recom- 
mendation of Mr. Biddle to the 
President. The Black Point meeting 
was in the Summer. In October the 
involuntary candidate had a call 
from Washington—was tempted, 
and succumbed. 

Mr. Biddle has brought a con- 
siderable air of vitality to the plain 


’ 


ings. 

If we may judge the forthcoming 
months of the New Deal by its past, 
there is reason to believe that much 
controversy will swirl about that 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 


| where the Labor Board has its mod- 


est habitat. And if this agency 
takes the part it seems destined to 
play, the casual observer would be 


inclined to predict that it will 
emerge successful. 
And why shouldn’t it? Haven’t 


we always been taught, by the im- 
plication, at least, of that time- 
honored folk-saying, that practical- 
ly no problem is too tough for the 
Philadelphia lawyer? 


| Corneli 


Dec. 3, 1934 
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Y/ ANTED A picture of President 
Roosevelt for distribution to the 
school children of the United States. 
When J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
assumed office a few weeks ago he 
found his organization besieged 
with requests from schools for pic- 


tures of the President. But none 
was available. 
Obligingly Mr. Roosevelt gave 


Mr. Studebaker an excellent picture 
showing himself seated at his desk 
in the White House. Across the 
bottom of the photograph he wrote: 
“To the pupils and teachers of the 
United States. Franklin D. Roose- 


velt.” 

Next Mr. Studebaker obtained the 
cooperation of the Government 
Printing Office and William Dow 


Boutwell, editor of School Life, the 
Office of Education publication. 

Soon each school receiving School 
Life will have a picture of the Presi- 
dent suitable for framing—the 
Christmas gift of both Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Office of Education. 

xe 
FREE RIDE IN TANK 
NEW Army tank, capable of 
making 55 miles an hour at top 
speed, last week was used to take a 
Representative to the dentist 

Rep. Ross Collins (Dem.), of Me- 
ridian, Miss., was the especially fa- 
vored Congressman. He is noted for 
his efforts in obtaining appropria- 
tions for the mechanization of the 
Army. 

Mr. Collins was just getting ready 
to go to the dentist when Gen, 
Samuel Hof, of the War Depart- 
ment, phoned to ask him if he would 
like a ride to his office. 

Informed that Mr. Collins was 
preparing to go to the dentist, Gen- 
eral Hof said he would send him 
transportation for the trip. 

Thus it was that a brand new 
Army tank arrived at Mr. Collins’ 
home, took him aboard, and then 
conveyed him through the streets 
of Washington to the awaiting den- 
tist. 
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NO GLASS JAWS FOR HIM! 

EADED by Rep. Kent Keller 

(Dem.), of Alba, Ill., and Rep. 

James M. Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., the “medicine ball cabinet” 
has started sessions in the “gym” of 
the House Office Building Annex. 

Mr. Mead frequently meets his 
son in the gymnasium for a game 
of catch. Mr. Keller, a former boxer, 
is in hard training, and by the time 
Congress meets hopes to be in shape 
to establish his right to the boxing 
championship of the House. 

ewe * 

“I’M A SPECKLED TROUT” 


LL is calm after the housing dis- 

cussion between Messrs. Moffett 

and Ickes, for Mr. Ickes is a 
“speckled trout.” 

The new sobriquet for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Public 
Works Administrator arose in this 
manner. Repeated attempts were 
made at a press conference Mr. Ickes 
held during the past week to draw 
him into another dynamic expres- 
sion of views on housing. At last, 
in reply to a particularly clever 
query, Mr. Ickes said: 

“I’m too old to bite for that one. 
You don’t catch me _ swallowing 
hook, line and sinker on that bait. 
I’m a speckled trout.” 

xk ke 

BEAU BRUMMEL PLUS EGGS 
pESPITE all the talk of college 
professors in the New Deal, only 
one of them has risen to the top 
rank of administrative positions. He 
is William Irving Myers, Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Mr. Myers generally is considered 
a runner-up to Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, in 
the poll for title of Beau Brummel 
of the brain trust. 

Mr. Myers was born 42 years ago 
on a farm, and has raised chickens 
and taught cooperative marketing 
and finance at the University of 
The chicken raising is 
more than a hobby. He has 5,000 
laying hens on his poultry farm 
which he has organized to return 
him a good profit. 

xk ke * 
“PLEASE COME TO MY PARTY” 

“OR 19 years Adrian Barclay Tol- 

ley has been employed to write 
invitations for White House dinners 


and other functions. 
Although he was busy in the 
Coolidge and Hoover Administra- 


tions, Mr. Tolley says he has been 
busiest as an employe under the di- 
rection of President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Tolley’s handiwork eventually 
becomes part of the historical rec- 
ords of the White House, for the 
seating charts he prepares are pho- 
tostated, bound, and indexed for 


| permanent keeping. 
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Business Control 


Through Federal 





Corporation Law 


How Government Might Use 
Suggested Act to Supplant 
System of Regulation Un- 


der NRA Codes 

S a means of regulating business, 

a national incorporation law is 
the suggestion of the moment. Pre- 
sumably with the sanction of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the pro- 
posal is advanced by Frank R. Eld- 
ridge, chief of the commercial in- 
telligence service of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 

Whether such a law should be 
substituted at once for the present 
control of the NRA or should take 
place when the usefulness of 
NRA codes as emergency provisions, 
has come to a natural end, is not 
discussed. As a permanent meas- 
ure for the regulation of business, 
however, it would be expected to 
take the place, in part if not en- 
tirely, of other controls such as 
NRA codes and anti-trust laws 

The British national incorpora- 
tion act i$ cited as a successful 
precedent. The China Trade Act is 
indicated as a model. 

China Trade Act 

The operation of this model fed- 
eral incorporation law in far off 
China may, perhaps, offer some 
ideas as to an entirely different ap- 
proach to the many problems of the 
regulation of business which seem 
to beset us in this country at the 
present moment, suggests Mr. Eld- 
ridge 

“Such questions as what induce- 
ment could be offered in the case of 
a federal incorporation law for the 
United States so as to make it worth 
while to incorporate under such a 
law; the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government in 
such matters which presumably 
would be limited to interstate and 
foreign commerce only; the prob- 
lem of how to offer equal facility ‘to 
intrastate corporations who might 
wish to use this method of submit- 
ting to the State regulation of their 
business—all of these are interesting 
questions raised by any contempla- 
tion of Federal Incorporation as a 
means of regulating business.” 

Cited As a Model 

The China Trade Act of 1922, 
drawn up by Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, of Montana, has the ap- 
proval of all corporation lawyers 
as a model incorporation law, as- 
serts Mr. Eldridge, who outlined 
views in a radio talk delivered Nov. 
30, from New York City over Sta- 
tion WEDV. This incorporation law, 
“combines facility of operation with 
opportunity for rigorous control in 
the event that the purposes of the 
act are not met,” said Mr. Eldridge. 

Its provisions apply only to Amer- 
ican firms doing business in China. 
To induce reputable American firms 
to incorporate under this law and 
to equalize their operations with 
those of other nationals equally fa- 
vored in China, the China Trade 
Act offers income tax exemption on 
business done in China. Practically 
all leading American firms in China 
have found it advantageous to in- 
corporate. 

Stipulations made a_ condition 
precedent to a grant of a certificate 
of corporation become, under the 
China Trade Act, a means of en- 
forcing the law by the simple ex- 
pedient, Mr. Eldridge explains, of 
granting to the administrative 
power the right to declare, after 
due process, the certificate to be 
invalid. “No compliance machin- 
ery, no preliminary court 
Says Mr. Eldridge, “is necessary to 
bring about complete regulation of 
our business firms in China operat- 
ing under the China Trade Act.” 


Value of National Law 

Uniform application in all places 
and under all conditions is another 
advantage of Federal incorporation, 
says Mr. Eldridge. The confusion of 
Chinese customers in dealing with 
many American firms incorporated 
under various State laws and even 
the territorial laws of Alaska has 
been eliminated, declares Mr. El- 
dridge, in a manner most satisfac- 
tory to trade promotion 

The confusion in dealing with 
corporations under diverse State 
laws must be experienced by cus- 
tomers in the domestic market, it 
is pointed out. The many abuses 
arising through uncertainty as to 
the scope and authority of the vari- 
ous State incorporation laws and 
through laxity in some of their re- 
quirements have been corrected in 
the China trade by Federal incor- 
poration. The words “Federal In- 
corporated, U. S. A.” which must at 


ts 


all times appear after the name of 


the corporation, Mr. Eldridge points 
out, “has come to be a badge of 
regularity if not of excellence among 
the Chinese who seek to do busi- 
ness with American firms in China.” 

A rigorous control is exercised by 
the registrar of Federal incorpora- 
tions under the China Trade Act 
from his office in Shanghai. Many 


Chinese are now investors, through 
confidence in the requirements of a 
25 per cent paid up value of the 
stock and of a bona fide character 


action,” | 
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GEORGE S. ARNOLD 


Named to speed up the disposition of thousands 
of complaints of violations of the 
cage rulings of the NRA 


F ALL the grievances reaching the NRA ma- 
terialized into cases in court the Department 
of Justice would be extraordinarily busy on a 


long-time job Thousands 


of complaints are 


coming in, mostly through New York and Chi- 
cago, and there are said to be approximately 18,- 


000 still to be settled. 


The New Deal has drafted George Stanleigh 


Arnold, San Francisco lawyer, to speed up dis- 
position of all these complaints of noncompli- 
ance with the National Industrial Recovery Act. | 
As Special Assistant to the Attorney General, he | 
supervises enforcement of that Act. 


Mr 


Arnold came from the Pacific Coast to his 


new office but he originally lived in the East 
He was born at New Haven, Conn., and gradu- 


ated from Yale University. At 


Yale’s Sheffield 


Scientific School he was instructor in rhetoric in 


1903-06 


Twenty-seven years ago Mr. Arnold joined the 
Federal Forest Service as a law examiner. Later, 
in 1909, when there was a controversy between 


Gifford Pinchot, United States 


Forester, 


and | 


Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, | 
about Alaskan coal lands, Mr. Arnold was coun- 
sel for his former associates of the Forest Service. 


In 1913, Mr. Arnold was Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General in oil land litigation. 
associated in a law firm with William Denman 
Mr. Arnold was president of the Pacific 
States Lumber Company in 1926-27, California 
representative of the President’s Labor Media- 
tion Commission in 1917 and on the War Policies | 


1911-18 


Board in 1918-19. 


of assets permitted to represent this 
paid in capital. 

t is important to know,” con- 
cludes Mr. Eldridge, “that Congress 
has given its sanction to the prin- 
ciple of Federal incorporation and 
has passed a law now on the stat- 
ute books so flexible in its opera- 
tion and reasonable in its de- 
mands upon legitimate business or- 
ganized under it, that in the 12 
years of its operation it has brought 
nothing but benefit to the Ameri- 
can firms in China that have come 
under it 

“Incorporation under this act is 
by no means compulsory. Many 
American firms still do business un- 
der our State laws, but such firms 
do not enjoy any of the advan- 
tages of income tax exemption 
which are enjoyed by stockholders 
in China Trade Act corporations. 

“This principal of non-compulsory 
incorporation under a Federal law 
for interstate and foreign com- 
merce, might, it seems to me, be 
applied to our present situation in 
this country by, perhaps, merely 
amending the China Trade Act of 
1922. The whole subject opens up 
an entirely new vista on the per- 
plexing and often discouraging 
problems of government regulation 
of business, where such regulation 
has been found necessary and ad- 
visable for the good of the business 
community as a whole.” 

As former chief of the regional 
division of the Far East, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Mr. Eldridge helped to administer 
the China Trade Act. The law was 
passed .and was put into operation 
during his incumbency of that 
office 
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‘Oil Code No Bar 
| ‘To Free Calendars 


Step right up, Mr. Motorist, and 
receive your free calendar. 

Under an order just issued by 
Secretary Ickes, Administrator of 
the Petroleum Industry Code, gar- 
ages, filling stations, service sta- 
tions and other institutions re- 
tailing oil products may distribute, 
free calendars. 

In signing the order, Mr. Ickes 
called attention to the fact that this 
was an exemption to the code which 
prohibits the distribution of adver- 
tising specialties, but that such an 
exemption, in his belief, “would not 
adversely affect the interests of the 
petroleum industry.” 





| 
| 
| 
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CHARLES FAHY 
Duty is to advise the Oil Administrator 3n all 
problems of the industry from the well 
to the tank 


7HEN Charles Fahy of Santa Fe, N. Mex, 
came to Washington a year ago he was 
hailed by the new Administration as a capable 
lawyer with progressive views. Today, after deal- 
ing with a wide variety of problems, he holds 
two Federal offices—Chairman of the Petroleum 
Administrative Board and Assistant Solicitor, In- 
terior Department. 

Native of Rome, Ga., Mr. Fahy was educated 
there and at the Notre Dame University and 
Georgetown University School of Law. He grad- 
uated at Georgetown in 1914 and began to prac- 
tice law in the National Capital. 

For 18 months Mr. Fahy served in the World 
War, in naval aviation He was an officer and 
pilot, instructor at Pensacola, Fla., then went 
overseas, was one of a bombing group in north- 
ern France and emerged with a Navy Cross for 
heroic service at the front. 

Mr. Fahy adopted the ancient capital in the 
Southwest as his home, and resumed his law 
practice. It extended through New Mexico. He 
dealt with problems that concern the Interior 
Department, including service as counsel for 
Pueblo Indians in the courts and at Congress 
hearings. 

Personally, Mr. Fahy is interested in welfare 
work to which he has devoted ‘a large part of 
his non-professional life. He is 41 years old and 
has three children. 

As Chairman of PAB, Mr. Fahy will assist and 
advise the Oil Administrator in passing on rec- 
ommendations from the industry and working 
out courses of action for the Administrator. 





Underwood & Underwood 
| VERNE A. ZIMMER 

| . 2 . 

Long a specialist in labor matters in New York, 
now called upon to bring about uni- 

| formity in State labor laws 


‘THE Department of Labor, in creating a Di- 

vision of Labor Standards, is trying for the 

first time systematically to bring about as much 

uniformity in State labor laws as may be eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Verne A. Zimmer, Director of the new Di- 
vision, has been interested in wage-earners all 
his life. For 15 years prior to 1929 he was an 
active figure in the State Department of Labor 
in New York. For four years of that period he 
was a factory inspector. Later he became State 

| Superintendent of the Public Employmént 
Service. He also became Assistant Industral 
Commissioner in charge of all department activi- 
ties in the eighth judicial district of New York 

Mr. Zimmer was Director of the Division of 
Workmen's Compensation during the past five 
years in the course of his State service. His work 
in that position involved general supervision of 
workmen's compensation claims and their ad- 
judication. It was the largest workmen’s com- 

| pensation administration in the country. 

Now Mr. Zimmer is consulting expert of the 
| International Labor Office in social insurance 
| matters. He is a Federal official at Washington 
for the first time, although in 1918 he organized 
the United States Employment Service in west- 
ern New York. 


Secretary of Labor Perkins says the new office 
will cooperate with State labor departments any- 
where to secure improved working and living 
conditions for workmen and their families, tt 
is a sort of people’s service, a rallying point for 
States, organizations and individuals. 











THE WORLD TRIES ITS HAND | 


AT SUBSISTENCE FARMING 





LMOST every country in the 
world. from Albania clear down 
the alphabet to Yugoslavia, is trying 
to solve problems of land settlement. 
Books, newspaper reports, and 
magazine articles have been written 
on the subject in recent years in 
practically every language. These 
writings deal with land colonization 
in Algeria, small-farming in Aus- 
tralia, rural settlement in Bolivia, 
land reform in Bulgaria, freeholds 
in Ceylon, agrarian reform in Dal- 
matia, and on to Yugoslavia, 
where it has been proposed recently 
to fix the maximum area of large 
estates. 

Library workers in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Wash- 
ington have searched for literature 
on the subject of land settlement 
with particular reference to small 
holdings and _ subsistence home 
steads, and they have compiled a 


sO 


| 


bibliography of 2,701 references in 
English and in foreign langages. 

In selecting these references, em- 
phasis has been placed chiefly on 
schemes leading to the eventual 
ownership of a small farm or hold- 
ing, which will provide either par- 
tial or complete employment for the 
owner 


Self-Support Is Goal 

The schemes and the nomencla- 
ture vary in the different countries, 
but the idea of a home where food 
for the family can be grown is em- 
phasized generally. 

The bibliography includes refer- 
ences to small holdings, allotment 
gardens, garden cities, soldier set- 
tlements, part-time farming, decen- 
tralization of industry, irrigation 
and reclamation projects, planned 
agricultural communities for the re- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2] 
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So. Arizona 


Phoenix 
Pullman 
tri-weekly 
this winter 
on the 
CHIEF 


e 
Ask for 


folder on 
All-Ex- 
pense 
Tours 






Each winter the SANTA FE takes a 
multitude of people to California and 
Arizona. Some few must go; the vast 
majority go because they want to go. 

What draws these many to California 
and Arizona, in the winter? 


They are on the Trail of the Sun. 


They do not like cold,or thick wraps, or tobe 
shut in from the out-of-doors.They seek mel- 
low warmth, and that change from accus- 
tomed things that is so true a rest. They 
to play—along the blue sea, in the lovely hills, 
among the desert oases of a land that was 
made to enjoy out-of-doors, all winter long. 
There are helpful SANTA FE booklets on California, 
Arizona, Grand Canyon, Indian-detours, Dude 
Ranches, all available on request. 

G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 

SANTA FE RY. 

302 Franklin Trust Bidg., 1500 Chestnut St. at 16th 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1466 




















LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 


" 
Camels are made from 


finer, More Expensive 


Tobaccos 


Domestic 


other popular brand. 


CAMEL’S 
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than any 
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Walter O'Keefe 


@ From London to Australia—11,323 miles—io 
93 hours and 7 minutes! Even motor trouble, en- 
forced repairs, reduced oil pressure could not stop 
Roscoe Turner, world-famous flyer. His courage, 
his indomitable energy kept him on and on. Colo- 
nel Turner, who understands well the value of a 
full reservoir of natural, healthy energy, says: 

“A speed flyer uses up energy just as his motor 
uses ‘gas’—and smoking a Camel gives one a 
‘refill’ on energy. The way I notice this especially 
is that after smoking a Camel I get a new feeling 
of well-being and vim. I smoke Camels all I want. 


They never upset my netves.” 

















YOU ARE INVITED TO TUNE IN ON THE ALL-STAR 


CAMEL CARAVAN 


WALTER O'KEEFE : ANNETTE HANSHAW : TED HUSING 
GLEN GRAY’S CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


10:00 P.M. E.S.T. 9:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
9:00 P.M. C.S.T. 8:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
TUESDAY) 9.00 P.M. M.S.T. THURSDAY) 9:55 pM. M.S.T. 
7:00 P.M. P.S.T. 8:30 P.M. P.S.T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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ARCHITECT. 
William R. Bale 
lard reports: 
“When I feel 
listless a Camel 
restores my en- 
ergy. And I find 
my mind is clear- 
er... move alert 


MRS: LANG. 
DON POST, 
popular young 
society leader, 
says: “Camels 
taste better — 
milder and 
i When 
tired a Camel 
gives mea '‘lift.’’ 


——— — 


PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTOR, 
Charles Adams 
says: “Smoking 
a Camel quickly 
gives me a sense 
of renewed vim,” 




























BANK TELLER: 
“After any 
strain,” says Bax- 
ter Davidson, “I 

‘lift’ 


















taste so good 
and don’t dis- 
turb my nerves.” 












































COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
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Conciliation a1 


As World Trade Policy . ‘ 


id Concession, 





Tariff and Monetary Program Outlined 
For Promotion of International Confi- 
dence and Revival of Commerce 


HICH HORSE will Uncle Sam 
ride in the world trade steeple- 


chase—“International Trade?” or 


“Economic Isolation?” 

After a year’s comprehensive in- 
vestigation, the Social Science Re- 
and 


search Council's independent 


non-partisan commission of inquiry 
into a national policy in interna- 
tional economic relations has come 
to the conclusion that international 
trade should be expanded rather 
than a policy of economic insolation 
for America. 

The chairman of the Commission 
was Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago 
Recently called to the White House 
by the President. he has been men- 
tioned at varying intervals for a 
“key” position in the Administra- 
tion 

In outlining a 
the Commission favored the follow- 
ing measures 

1.—That gold stocks be used ex- 
clusively as at present for the 
balancing of international pay- 
ments. 
2.—That, in order to promote con- 
fidence, the President should an- 
nounce he wili not exercise his 
present powers to change the gold 
content of the dollar 

x*ere 


DEFICIT AS AID TO BUYING 


The Commission also believes the 
Government may enlarge purchas- 
ing power in this country by main- 
taining for a long time a large Fed- 
eral deficit. “Such a deficit,” it 
adds, “may be created by reducing 
taxes as well as by increasing ex- 
penditures. Such a deficit need not 
threaten our financial structure if 
accompanied by sound policies for 
increasing production and employ- 
ment.” 

Favored also was immediate set- 
tlement of world war debts and re- 
peal of the Johnson Act which for- 
bids loans to countries in default. 
The Commission says: “We do not 
believe the interests of the United 
States require any payment” of 
these debts. 

As some countries desire to pay 
something, however, the Commis- 
sion favors a new Debt Commission 
with full powers to effect settle- 
ments, possibly through exchange 
of securities. Furthermore, it states, 
the Government must make it clear 
that future investments abroad are 
at investor’s risk. 

The suggestion was added that 
against the war debts should be 
credited the defaulted obligations of 
certain American States, dating 
from Civil War and earlier times. 

x~*re 


REVISION OF TRADE POLICY 


Here are some of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations in regard to 
tariff measures: 

Remove tariffs where 
ployinent results; 

Lower tariffs under proper safe- 
guards; 

Provide “dismissal wages” for 
labor made idle by sudden tariff 
changes; 

Give wider powers to the Tariff 
Commission, including power to 
change tariff rates subject to veto 
by Congress; 

Speed up the Executive's recipro- 
cal trade agreements pending a 
downward revision of the tariff. 


monetary policy, 


no unem- 


TARIFF ELIMINATIONS 


Tariffs that should be removed, in 
the Commission’s opinion, are 

Those on non-competitive 
ducts; 

Ineffective tariff rates 

“Tariffs on goods of which we im- 
port almost all our domestic con- 
sumption” 

On goods requiring types of 
craftsmanship not developed in the 
United States; 

On certain minerals of which the 
United States has a scanty supply or 
which “have been over-extended in 
sub-marginal production areas”; 
On seasonal imports 

If these are not adequate, then 
lower rates on other commodities to 
bring about trade balance 

The Commission advocated ad- 
herance to the World Court and 
placing of Oriental immigration on 
a non-discriminatory basis. D:scon- 
tinuance of the AAA’s “plowing un- 
der” policy was favored, as the Com- 
mission found it tended to stimulate 
foreign production—a detriment to 
the American farmer's export 
market 

Liberalizing of trade and inter- 
course between nations, it is pointed 
out, would ease many political 
strains. The report says there can 
be no doubt that the struggle for 
markets and worry over sources of 
raw material is responsible for much 
of the feeling of insecurity that 
finds expression in the race for 
armaments. The United States is 
in the most favorable position to 
help restore confidence and create 
security among nations, it was de- 
clared. 

Many other suggestions are made 
in the report, all with a view to 
better trade relations with the world 
at large. 


pro- 





| Whole World Tries 


| 





Subsistence Farms 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
lief of agriculture, and the present- 
day back-to-the-land and _ subsis- 
tence homestead movements. 

Items on irrigation and reclama- 
tion have been selected mainly from 
the standpoint of the economic ad- 
visability of the inauguration or 
continuation of such projects. 

Plan Used in 1894 

Some of the writings of these sub- 
jects date back to pre-war days. 
As early as 1894, in an article cited 
in the bibliography, the cultivation 
of vacant lots by the poor and un- 
employed was said to be so success- 
ful in Detroit that other cities were 
adopting the plan. 

A book published in 1905 contains 
a report on agricultural colonies es- 
tablished in California and Colorado 
by the Salvation Army, and con- 
cludes with the statement that “al- 
though the settlers are doing well, 
the Salvation Army has been called 
upon to pay $50,000 for the expe- 
rience.” 

The principles of government pro- 
motion of farm colonies and the 
practicability, as illustrated by the 
Durham State Land Settlement in 
California and by similar projects 
in foreign countries, Australia, Den- 
mark, Ireland, Germany, and Rus- 
Sia, are discussed in a book pub- 
lished in 1919. 

Selection of sites, plans of the 
communities, and means of financ- 
ing and obtaining credit for the 
colonists are set forth in detail. 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S CRUISE 
From N.Y. Dec.19,10P.M...13 days. Over 4800 
miles of pleasure-cruising. Five days ashore in five 


glittering West Indies and South 
American ports . . . La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Panama, Nas- 
sau. No passports are required. 


ming and 


See Your 


CUNARD 


155. 


AQUITANIA 


‘ Eee NEW YEAR‘S CRUISE 
rom N. Y. Dec. 26, M’‘dnt. (Back Jan. 1, P.M. 
6 days, with 2 days and @ night in Renee for vo 
sun-tanning at Paradise 
Beach, for golfing, fishing, sightsee- 
No passports are required. 


*65., 


GALA ENTERTAINMENT. ALL THE WaY 

Dancing, deck sports, bridge tournaments, talking 
pictures, boxing bouts, horse-racing, Night Club 
stars in Georgic, Aquitania and Carinthia cruises. 


Local Agent or 


WHITE STAR 


1504 K Street, N. W., Wash., D. C 


3 TO 18 DAYS 
Britannic . Feb. 1 
Feb. 21, Feb. 26, 
Mar, 19 
Georgic. . Feb. 9, 
Feb. 14, Mar. 2, 
Mar. 20, Apr. 3, 
Apr. 15 
Carinthia. Apr. 20 
6 Day Cruises 
to Nassau. . $70 up 
Carinthia Jan. 26 
Weekly thereafter 


ee 
Inquire regarding 


DIstrict 1856 Deferred Payment Plan 
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“Capital is Too Slow”’—Mr. Ickes 





Urban Homes for Under-Privileged 








A Double-Barreled Plan—Work and Homes 





Will Slums Like This Vanish? 


Photos by. PWA, Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


Uncle Sam: Landlord 
With House Divided 


| NCLE SAM is in the landlord busi- 
ness 

Through the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, he is the owner, or future 
owner, of more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of real estate 

Through the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration, he is the guarantor ol 
mortgages on more than 
hundred million dollars’ worth of 


another 
reai 
estate 

What will the future bring? 
find Uncle Sam the 
world? Will it 
ity of the American people paying 
their rent to the Treasury? Will it 
find most painters, plasterers, plumb- 
ers, masons, and collectors hanging on 
to the coat-tails of the Government? 

Startling predictions of this nature 
evolve from the dramatic events ol 
the week. Action: A debate between 
two officials high in the Administra- 
tion. Conferences with the President 
A vast public works plan combining 
both housing and relief features 

x * * 

The starting gun is fired by Harold 
L. Ickes (top photo). Mr. Ickes is the 
Secretary of the Interior and also the 
Administrator of Public Works. He is 
a blunt man. He says what he thinks 
He declares that private enterprise is 
not working with sufficient speed in 
the field of housing. 

Mr. Ickes proposes that the Govern- 
ment should go in for a huge, low-cost 
housing program. The Government, 
he says, could acquire land and build 
houses. These houses would be either 
small rural homes, or urban apart- 
ments similar to the present low-cost 
apartment houses (second photo). 

Mr. Ickes says such houses could be 
financed at 3 per cent, a much lower 
rate than private capital can offer 
He would have the Government sel! 
or rent these houses to residents. 

e *+ 2 

James A. Moffett, Federal 
Administrator, is outspoken 
(Third photo.) He disagrees with Mr 
Ickes, and lets it be known. A Gov- 
ernment house-building and selling 
program, he declares, would “tear up” 
the Housing Act, would wreck the 
mortgage situation, would drive pri- 
vate capital into hiding. 

The debate becomes fiery. 
phone conversations between the two 
administrators fail to clear the air 
Explanatory statements offer no help 

x* * * 

Then, Stephen Early, Secretary to 
President Roosevelt, asks both offi- 
cials to come to the White House 
(fourth photo). There they have a 
heart-to-heart talk. They also speak 
with President Roosevelt by means of 
the telephone from Warm Springs. At 
the end of the conference they issue 
a statement 

No conflict exists, the statement re- 
ports. The two Administrations per- 
form wholly different functions. 

But the differences in the view- 
points of the two men are not wholly 
reconciled. Both are invited 
arately to come to Warm Springs to 
talk with the President 

In the meantime, the PWA con- 
tinues to work on a plan of public 
works including a low-cost housing 
program involving about $2,000,000,- 
000. The FHA, at the same time, an- 
nounces that, while it ordinarily in- 
sures houses up to 80 per cent of their 
value, it will insure the full value of 
mortgages on low-cost houses. 

x «rt 

At Warm Springs, where Mr. Moffett 
partakes of Thanksgiving Day dinner, 
certain things are made clear. 

The first is that the Administra- 
tion is definitely interested in Federal 
construction of low-cost housing for 
under-privileged persons, in a field 
where private capital has not been 
able to operate 

Plans to build homes for such peo- 
ple and at the same time to provide 
permanent relief to the unemployed 
are laid before the President before 
the week closes. 

Three types of houses would come 
ynder such a Federal construction 
program. There would be, first, sub- 
sistence homesteads, such as those 
now being constructed by the Govern- 
ment (fifth photo); then there would 
be rural industrial communities. 

These two types would not only fur- 
nish unemployed and _ low-income 
earners an opportunity to work 
to own their own homes, but would 
place them where tney could raise 
their own food or work in industry 

Finally, there would be urban low- 
cost homes and apartments. The 
sponsors of the plans hope that 
this will eliminate a large number of 
the city slums (bottom photo). 

How much 
Will devote to program, if 
adopted, is still in doubt. Estimates 
vary from 4 to 9 billions of dollars 

What will such a program mean to 
the country? 


Vill it 
largest landlord 


in the find a major- 
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‘The Senate’s Gold Mine 
Of Historic Papers. » . 





New 


ments Throwing 


Librarian Rediscovers Rare Docu- 


New 


Light on Our 


Karly History 


segN what speech did Daniel Web- | arise: why fewer 


When did Sena- 
tor Lodge use that striking phrase 

well, I forget the exact wording 
something about—ah 

Oddly enough the Senate Library 
can answer any such queries Li- 
brarian James D. Preston, who for 
many years was head of the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery compiled a 
list of unusual phrases, striking il- 
lustrations, even words 
hurled about the Senate 
in the height of debate. He 
in the index, under the name of the 
Senator or under 
words of the phrase in question 
the topic that 
as the French 


ster say 


lias 


unusual 
Chamber 
looks 


some outstanding 


under caused the de 


bate—and, has 

voila! 

Preston is good at 
Within specially 


locked up 


Librariai 
ing things 
pared scrapbooks 
compartment of their own in the 
garret-like Senate 
Library, are some of the prize 
ments of the world; 
Mr. Preston after they had lain neg 
lected for more than a century 
Washing- 
the origi- 
They include 
Bill of 
her 


and of 


floor above the 
doc- 


rediscovered by 


They include George 
inaugural addr« 
nal, handwritten copy 
the riginal draft of 
Rig granting 
thir freedom of speech 
religious worship to the infant Re- 
public. They include dozens of pa- 
pers signed by the first President; 
a petition from Daniel Boone in his 
own handwriting; documents 
mitting various early the 
Union; Federal documents written 
by hand when the National Capital 
was successively in New York, Phil- 
adelphia or newly settled in Wash- 
ington. 

There are among 
papers several note 
Washington to Mr 
tary There are crisscrossed and 
interlined first drafts of first na- 
tional laws. There is a notification 
from James Monroe to the effect 
that his hdDme was 90 miles from 
“the seat of Government,” a bit of 
information requested by the Clerk 
of the Senate as a basis for com- 
puting money due the statesman 
Members of Congress were allowed 
$6 traveling expenses for every 20 
miles between the Capitol and their 
homes. 


ton’s 


the 


lf among ot 


hts, 
1gs 


ad- 
States to 


these historic 
from President 
Lear, his secre- 


Precious Documents 
Seared From Any Rat 

Until comparatively recently these 
documents were 
beneath the rear terrace of the 
present Capitol building. The 
vaults were damp, their temperature 
varied with weather conditions 
color from the red tape around the 
ran in 
the contents 


stored in vaults 


the 


packages dull smears into 


and the changes from 
heat to cold rotted the pape! 

By and by the documents were re- 
moved from the vaults and piled on 
the garret room 
above the Senate Library. One day 
Librarian Preston obtained permis- 
Sion to mouldy 
papers; on many of which, by the 
way, he found beautiful water- 
marks, among that of a Ger- 
man horn which had been 
stamped as trademark on a certain 
type of paper for centuries. He also 
came across bundled up scraps of 
paper on which had 
been written during the initial ses- 
Congress, the scraps hav- 
ing been tossed away by the writers 
but for various reasons meticulously 
saved 

The task of unfolding papers a 
century and a half old without let- 
ting them crack to fragments along 


shelves in store 


examine these 


them 
post 


memoranda 


Slons ot 


of removing red 
tape glued to them by the moisture 
of years, of 


the brittle creases 
treating them to a pre- 


serving process afterward, 


long and tedious 


proved 


Daniel Boone’s Letter 
Well Worded and Penned 

“One of the sting 
documents of all,” Librarian Preston 
said the other day. “was that 
tion sent to Congress by 
Boone 

“The idea seems to be widespread 
that Boone was a rough woodsman, 
lacking in education. The pet 
which has been proved to be written 
in his own hand, is of beautiful pen- 
manship and excellently worded 
Before the Louisiana Purchase 
Boone had been granted a thousand 


most inte! 
peti 
Daniel 


ition, 


acres of land 
his title the purchase 
and he petitioned for the right to 
the property, reminding 
Congress of his pioneer services in 
exploring and so on 

“Congress confirmed his title 
And yet, in spite of this big tract 
and of the miles he had explored, 
Boone is without 
enough land to dig a grave in 

rhe old 
Written in penmanship as Clear and 
copperplate Except 
where damaged they are usually as 


Some quc 


tion a Lo 
arose altel 


possess 


Said to have died 


Federal documeuts are 


handsome as 


easy to read as modern print 


Now and then the question has 


' 


records of 
preserved 
ibrarian Pres- 


KNOWS this answel 
When the British 
Sacked the Capital 


He points out that in 


the House 
than of the 


ton too 


the first 
such a quan- 
records, both House and 
Senate erved when Con- 
gress moved first from New York to 
Philadelphia, and then from Phila- 
Washington. Especially 

difficulties of 
are considered, the 
work of whom 


) 


place it is remarkable 
tity ofl 


were pre 


delphia to 


when transportation 
those days con- 


cientious 


hose to 


the records were entrusted arouses 


admiration 
the War of 


ting fire to the 


the 
Capitol, 
ounts for the loss of many 
the House 


with 


Congress was 
British 


and it is 


vhen the 
lington 
that none 


House 


elthe! A any rate 


said the employes of 
were in Washington 
an} there was no 
one who took it upon himself to 
official records 

Washington at the time 
named MacDonald. 
MacDonald 
until the 
the Gov- 
which 
docu- 


rescue the 
But in 
was a 
Some members of 
family for 100 


1920's 


man 
the 
years 
was employed by 
ernment In some capacity 
brought the care of Senate 
ments within his official charge 

The tradition in the _ family,” 
Librarian Preston said, “was that 
their ancestor of the War of 1812, 
learning of the British approach to 
Capital, rescued the Senate 
records and ‘took them to a ceme- 
tery near by.’ It isn’t known whether 
this was Congressional or Rock 
Creek Cemetery, or where. But in 
the graveyard happened to be an 
open grave and there the records 
were hidden until the British had 
gone 


Pseudo Chosts Flit 
{bout the Garrets 

Containing records written in his- 
toric hands, records that once found 
sanctuary in a grave, it would be 
ungrateful of the garret not to have 
two. It has ’em. On cold 
nights the metal ceiling of a room 
where documents are stacked goes 
through a process of contraction 
which results in ghostly rappings. 
These unexpected sounds have been 
known to scare the wits out of un- 
initiated employes. 

Librarian Preston, who likes his 
joke, remarked not long ago to a 
colored cleaner: “I came up here at 
7 this morning, Sam, and Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster were just 
finishing breakfast; just brushing 
up the crumbs. Mr. Webster 
Jim, wish I'd known you were going 
to be here; I'd have offered you a 
glass of good Madeira, only now it’s 


the 


a ghost or 


said: 


gone 
“Who—who'd 
Mr. Preston?” 
and then began to grin 
here,” he declared 

But, on night duty a week later, 
the cleaner was opposite a 
low-slung door which leads to a 
dim jumble of beams and pipes— 
when the door knob began to turn! 
It was nearly midnight. The Capi- 
tol was deserted There was no 
sound Petrified, the cleaner 
watched two figures, half decried 
in the gloom, merged from the noth- 
ngness behind the door and with 
long, gliding disappeared 
through an toward the 
stairs 
Stacks of Records 
High Under the Roof 

In two seconds flat the 
was down a flight of 
opposite side of 
Mr. Preston's 
two 


you Said that, 
inquired the cleaner, 
“No ghosts 


say 


colored 


steps 
archway 


cleaner 
Stairs at tne 
room and in 
“Did—did 
coming down- 
inquired, eyes 


the 
presence 
you see boys 
stairs?” the cleaner 
rolling 
Mr. Preston had seen them. They 
were two who, lost in 
paces of the Capitol 
climbed over beams 
they found a door- 
nearly cost the Capitol 
though 
quite aside from 
sts, the garret—officially known 
as the Stack Room—is the most in- 
teresting portion of the entire Capi- 
tol edifice. Not all of this top floor 
belongs to the Senate Library. but 
much of it, filled with book stacks, 
takes care of the Library overflow. 
On fantastic shape, studded with 
unexpected doors and spooky re- 
cesses, this portion of the top floor 
have been built accord- 
ing to no architectural scheme. It 
looks as though some architectural 
dressmaker had merely gathered 
up the slack in bias folds and thrust 
them underneath, where they 
wouldn't show, with the roof of the 
building pulled down like an 


electricians 
the rambling 
floor, had 
pipes till 
They 


top 
and 
Way 
cleaner, 
In many ways, 


one good 


appears to 


over- 
while 
ide remained 
looking 
seams had been hand- 


blouse to form a hice exteriol 
the 
hid 


palched 
from all 
the 


up tide! 
who were nol 
to see lil 
finished 


The result is fascinating Open 


LContinued on Page 13, Column 2.] 
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A ‘COUNCIL OF WAR’ ON CRIME PREVENTION: | 


PUBLIC TO ASSIST IN DRAFTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Cummings Asks! 


Cooperation of En- 
tire Nation 





A cross-section of American 
thought will sit before President 
Roosevelt next week when he opens 


the Conference on Crime, in Con- 


stitution Hall. 

Governors, scientists, criminolo- 
gists, civic leaders, and scores of or- 
ganizations whose interests touch 








quest, to “evolve methods of effec- | 
tive cooperation in the sphere of | 


crime prevention * * *.” 

Here will take place no romantic 
version of “why crime doesn’t pay” 
or whose bullets brought to a close 
the bloody chase of “Baby-face Nel- 
son.” What will take place, in the 
words of Attorney General Cum- 
mings, is an attempt to “evolve a 
practical program of objectives that 
will commend itself to the support 
of the American people.” 

The Conference will seek neither 


| 
| 


scheme whereby criminal law en- 
forcement “among the Federal, 
State and local 


agencies, official and otherwise, 
which can participate in a sustained 
national movement to deal with the 
criminal menace,” can be welded 
together. 

It is pointed out that this will not 
be the first time that there has 
been a conference on crime. How- 
ever, as Henry Suydam, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, 


governments, as | 
| well as the active assistance of all | 





on the problem of crime will meet, 
at Attorney General Cummings’ re- 


a Federal program alone, nor a 
State program alone but rather a | 


views it: “Hitherto the public has 
turned to the Government for aid 
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in dealing with the menace of 
crime, but, now, the process is re- 
vérsed. 


“The Government is to appeal to | 


the public for its thoughtful advice, 
for its sustained interest and for its 
active help in a national movement 
to meet the criminal menace.” 
Citizens hoping for a pat formula 
to be set up will be disappointed. 
If the conference can do nothing 
more than suggest methods of treat- 
ment that must be developed and 
improved on from time to time in 


| the light of practical experience, 


meeting a success. 

The success of this conference, 
says Mr. Suydam, will depend upon 
“a sustained public opinion, ex- 

(Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] 


HOW COURT CAN SOLVE NRA CODE RIDDLES — 
BY MEANS OF ‘DECLARATORY. JUDGMENTS’ 


Protection for Busi-| 


ness From Unfair 
Regulation 
When the automobile dealer al- 


lows more for a traded in car than 
his blue book schedule permits is 


| he breaking a valid law of the land? 
conference leaders will consider the | 


If a lumber dealer gives a dis- 
count below the price list set by his 
code authority, can he find out if 


he is violating a valid law, short of | 


| 











in view of the fact that, according 
to a recent survey, some 600 agen- 
cies of the Federal Government are 
empowered to make rulings that 
have all the force of the law of the 
land. 
What the Act Does 

The answer is that a gateway 
through the confusion was provided 
by an Act of the 73d Congress. It 
is the Declaratory Judgment Act, 
referred to recently by Donald R. 
Richberg in discussing part of the 
machinery for a new NRA set-up. 


ply to a Federal court for a state= 
ment of the rights and other legal 
relations of parties to the contro- 
versy, the statement of the court to 
have the force of a final judgment, 

Mr. Richberg suggested that such 
procedure might be used as a guar- 
antee of the citizens’ rights on ap- 
peal from rulings made by a Na- 
tional Code Administration, the cre- 
ation of which he had proposed. 

The effect of this act has been 
described as follows: 

“Before the enactment of this law, 


risking jail through court action? 
| Serious questions these, especially 


This act makes it possible, in 
cases of actual controversy, to ap- 
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‘lime does pass, though it 


sometimes creeps slowly 


.. and now Bottled in-bond 


OLD OVERHOLT 
is back again [ 


We've been watching the calendar, counting 
the hours out in Broad Ford, Pa. 


“7 1 


Thousands of cobwebby bar- 






rels, locked in our bonded 
: Aes warehouses, waited, as other 
barrels have waited during the past 124 
years, for that day when the amber clear 
fragrant liquor they contained would reach 


“bonding age.” 


Four years, says the U. S. government, is the 
time a whiskey must wait and mellow and 


ripen before it can win that official seal of 








BROAD FORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
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approval, the federal bottled-in-bond stamp. 


And now, the time has come! 





That famous old Pennsylvania 
rye with the proud signature 
of A. Overholt upon it — dis- 
tilled with the same patient 
skill which has made it known and prized for 
‘more than a century —has now reached full 
bonding age. 





There isn’t much more we need say than that, 
is there? Except that alert dealers will be able 
to supply you this long-awaited treat, wherever 
distinguished whiskies are offered for sale. 
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Plea of the Navy 3 
For a Fleet Built 
To Treaty Limits 


Mr. Swanson’s Request for 
‘Adequate’ Ships and Per- 
sonnel; Centralized Air 
Force Opposed 


From the decks of battleships, 
from the lecture platforms, and 
from his office in the long, box-like 
Navy Department building in Wash- 
ington, Secretary Swanson (one- 
time Senator from Virginia) has 
announced time and again his be- 
lief that the United States should 
have a Navy “second to none.” 

Now, the chief of America’s sea 
forces, in his annual report for the 
fiscal year 1934, reiterates that be- 
lief, and urges Congress to give the 
United States an “adequate Navy” 
by appropriating money which 
would maintain the Navy at the 
limits provided by the Washington 
and London naval treaties, and 
would permit an increase in Navy 
personnel and maintenance of the 
air fleet. 

Aviation Policies 

Speaking of air development, Mr. 
Swanson says: 

“I believe firmly that under our 
present system, our naval aviation 
is second to none in the world in 
efficiency, and I am strongly of the 
opinion that any radical changes, 
such as a united air service, would 
be a serious mistake.” 

After reviewing the construction 
under way and construction con- 
templated, the Secretary of the 
Navy declares that, although satis- 
factory progress has been made to- 
ward building up to full strength 


allotted our Navy by treaty, “a 
treaty Navy obviously © requires 
much more personne] than the 


much smaller establishment which 
we have been operating.” 
Personnel Needs 

The operating force plan for the 
fiscal year 1934 was based on an en- 
listed strength of 79,700 men, who 
operated at sea a total of 302 ships, 
including one airship. 

It has been determined by study, 
however, that with the lowest rea- 
sonable complement, says Secre- 
tary Swanson, at least 86,615 en- 
listed men are needed. 

But appropriations for the year 
1935 will permit an average of only 
81,500 men. In addition, “at least 
7,000 line officers will be necessary 
to man the treaty Navy,” and it is 
the present intent of the Secretary 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT BE- 
~" TWEEN GOLF SHOTS.—Nor- 
man H. Davis and Tsuneo Matsu- 
daira, chiefs, respectively, of the 
American and Japanese delegations 
to the preliminary naval disarma- 
ment conference at London, have 
apparently discovered that the golf 
course provides a better setting for 
their conversations than does the 
tea table. 

The two diplomats played several 


restated in explicit language the of- 
ficial Japanese view of the arma- 
ments situation. 

Should Britain and the United 
States persist in refusing to comply 
with the Japanese demand for na- 
val equality, Minister Hirota made 
it clear, Nippon will immediately 
set about building her naval forces 
up to the British and American 
level. 

At the same time, he added if the 





“HEIL HITLER”—VOICES FROM THE SAAR 





Pro-German residents of the famous European coal basin demonstrate 
their desire for a return to the Reich. Voters will determine the future of 
the sector at a plebiscite in January. 


rounds together in the past week; 
between mashie shots, Mr. Matsu- 
daira outlined to Mr. Davis Japan’s 
plans for abrogation of the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty in the very 
near future 


x~ er 


APAN’'S OFFICIAL POSITION ON 
ARMAMENTS.—In Tokyo, mean- 
while, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota, 
addressing a special session of the 
Japanese Imperial Diet, on Nov. 30, 


to request an increase to that num- 


ber. 

“The reenlistment allowance with- 
held by the current Economy Act,” 
adds the Navy Secretary, “should 
be returned to the enlisted men of 
the Navy.” 

Economy legislation provided that 
men in the service should not be 
given an allowance upon reenlist- 
ment, as was formerly done. 


United States and Britain finally 
do come to “see the light,” Japan is 
willing to decrease her armaments 
if the United States and Britain 
reciprocate by disarming down to 
the Japanese level. 
~** 

APAN’S DESIRE FOR COMPANY. 

—Although Japan appears de- 
termined to renounce the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty, her states- 
men evidently would prefer not to 
have Japan move alone in taking 
such a step. 

Inasmuch as Britain and the 
United States favor a renewa: of 
the Washington Treaty, Japan has 
now extended invitations to France 
and Italy, the other two signatory 
nations, to join with her in renounc- 
ing ii. 

Thus far, the Japanese suggestion 
has failed to arouse any noticeable 
enthusiasm in either Rome or Paris. 











G-E AIR SONDITIONING 


costs no more than a 
good conventional heatine system 


VERY MAN con- 
BE cerned with any type 
of new building must 
decide whether to specify a 
conventional type of heat- 
ing or the more modern 
winter air conditioning, 
When the factor of obso- 
lescence alone is consider- 
ed, there is no doubt about 
which should be chosen. 
But up to now high first 
cost has been an obstacle. 
Comparison of recent 
estimates, however, shows 
that now the installed price 
of the G-E Winter Air 
Conditioning System in a_ 
new building is usually no higher 
than that of a good conventional sys- 
tem with concealed radiation. Nor is 
the operating cost higher—it is usu- 
ally lower. Steam for the heat ex- 
changer in this system is supplied by 
the G-E Oil Furnace—which has been 
saving owners from 20% to 50% on 
their fuel bills. 


Coordinated System 

The G-E Air Conditioning System 
is the first to be completely coordi- 
nated. It is not made up of a collec- 
tion of independently designed parts. 
All parts were designed to work to- 
gether, are made by General Electric. 

Flexibility 

There is usually no need for major 
alterations in plans to include this sys- 
tem. It is made so it can be installed 
to fit the building, instead of design- 
ing the building to fit the system. The 
G-E Oil Furnace, which supplies the 


This photograph shows a typical home in- 
stallation, consisting of G-E Oil Furnace 
and Air Conditioner, with hot water stor- 
age tank 
steam for the heat exchanger coils and 
also hot water the year round, and the 
G-E Air Conditioner, each may be 
located independently if desired, at the 
most convenient points in the base- 
ment. 

In homes, clubs, churches and simi- 
lar buildings, radiators may be used in 
kitchen, bathrooms and_ servants’ 
quarters, as well as in the garage. In 
larger buildings, the system can be 
zoned for greater efficiency — may 
even be arranged so that if part of 
the building is unoccupied only the 
remainder need be kep, at comfort- 
able living température. 





Dependability 


This equipment is con- 
stantly being tested under 
actual living conditions. 
The G-E Air Conditioning 
Proving Home at Schenec- 
tady is occupied 12 months 
of the year by an engineer 
and his family. This house 
is equipped with a com- 
plete radiator system, as 
well as year-round air con- 
ditioning, so that accurate 
comparisons can be made 
between the two. 

When you select G-E Air 
Conditioning you can be 
certain it is right. Not only is the 
equipment guaranteed by General 
Electric but installations are made 
only by authorized G-E Air Condi- 
tioning dealers who are especially 
qualified to make sure that every ap- 
plication 1s properly engineered. 


For Winter and Year Round 


The G-E Air Conditioning System 
is available for either winter air con- 
ditioning, or year round service in 
homes, offices, stores, public build- 
ings. Every G-E Air Conditioning 
dealer has a qualified man assigned 
to cooperate with architects, engi- 
neers, contractors. Address inquiries 
either to the dealer in your city or 
directly to Air Conditioning Dept., 
General Electric Co., Dept. U S N, 
570, Lexington Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 











APAN’S FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 

—One question that is arousing 
considerable interest in foreign cir- 
cles and an equal amount of agita- 
tion among Japanese officials has to 
do with Japan’s financial ability to 
build up her fleet to the British and 
American level if, after the termina- 
tion of the Washington Treaty, a 
wide-open armaments race does 
take place. 

The Japanese Cabinet decided, on 
Nov. 26, after a stormy 14-hour ses- 
sion, to support the demands of the 
army and navy for a 1935 budgetary 
appropriation totaling more than a 
million yen. 

But the Cabinet’s decision re- 
sulted in the prompt resignation of 
Finance Minister Sadanobu Fujii, 
who, pointing out that the approved 
appropriation represents an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over the 
appropriation for 1931, took the po- 
sition that the present condition of 
Japan’s finances does not justify 
juch an increase. 


x**er* 
A MERICA’'S NAVAL PLANS.—That 
Japan will have to do consider- 
ible spending if she does decide to 
yuild her navy up to a point where 
at will match the American fleet in 
strength, was indicated by state- 
ments which emanated this week 
from Claude Swanson, Secretary of 
the Navy, and Representative Carl 
Vinson, of Georgia, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs 
Secretary Swanson, in the course 
of his annual report on the Ameri- 
can naval situation, recommended 
that the present 5-3 ratio existing 
between the United States and 
Japan be maintained. 





—Photo by Wide World. 
MANCHU “BROADWAY” 
Streets are being laid out in Hsin- 
king, Capital of Manchukuo, as 
part of five-year government build- 
ing program. It is being planned to 
accommodate 2,000,000 people even- 
tually in the city, which now con- 
tains 150,000. 


Representative Vinson went 
further by declaring that he will ask 
Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds to enable the United States 
to lay down five warships to every 
three of a similar type completed by 
Japan. 

+ + + 

‘RENCH DEFENSE MEASURES.— 

France is anotherecountry which 
is paying a good deal of attention 
to the matter of national defense. 

The Chamber of Depities, on 
Nov. 27, voted to appropriate $191,- 
000,000 for the French navy for 
1935, and $96,000,000 for the air 
service. 

Amounts already appropriated for 
the army bring the total for na- 
tional defense purposes in 1935 up 
to $792,000,000. 

The bomb which Deputy Leon 
Archimbaud hurled, into the lap of 
European diplomacy, last week, in 
the form of a Cceclaration that 
France and Russia had concluded a 
military alliance, has turned out to 
be a mere squib. 

Paris and Moscow have both as- 
serted that M. Archimbaud’s de- 
scription of the situation was ex- 
aggerated, while M. Archimbaud 
himself has been forced to “ex- 
plain” his statement to the Chamber 
of Deputies 


~*~ * * 

BEITAIN DISCUSSES GERMAN 

REARMAMENT.—H ence forth 

Britain will pursue a new policy to- 

wards Germany as regards Ger- 
many’s armaments. 

Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary, told the House of Com- 
mons on Nov. 28 that Britain plans 
in the future to deal frankly and di- 
rectly with Germany concerning the 
German rearmament program. 

Sir John’s announcement followed 
a speech by Stanley Baldwin, Lord 
President of the Council, who called 
upon Germany to return to the 
League of Nations and to the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference, from 
both of which she withdrew a little 
over a year ago. 


~*r* 
ARE THE SAAR’S WORRIES 





who have been giving over a con- 
siderable portion of their waking 
hours to worry over the interna 
tional problem created by the Saar 
now are hopeful that the troubles 
with which this little region has 
provided them may soon come to 
an end. 

The basis for their hopes is a re- 


| port that French and German of- 


ficials are discussing a plan under 
which France would drop all efforts 
to persuade the Saarlanders not to 





POMP AND CEREMONY IN NORTH AUSTRIA 
Girls of Austria’s “Youth Army” salute Chancellor Schuschnigg, 
as they march in review at Tulln, 


vote at the January plebiscite for a 
return of the Saar to Germany. 
In return, Germany would agree 


| to pay France immediately after the 
| January plebiscite for mines in the 





Saar which were given to France by 
the Treaty of Versailles with the 
proviso that Germany might buy 
them back in case the 1935 plebi- 
scite resulted in her favor. 

And it is generally agreed that 
the plebiscite will result in Ger- 
many’s favor if France, under an 
agreement of the type now being 
discussed, ceases her efforts to per- 
suade the Saar’s inhabitants to 
vote otherwise. 

x«r* 
MERICA AND BRITAIN PRO- 
TEST ONCE MORE.—The United 
States and Great Britain have sent 
new notes to the Japanese govern- 
ment in protest against the recent 
establishment of a state oil mo- 

nopoly in Manchukuo. 

Both notes reiterate the conten- 
tion of the Western powers that the 
establishment of the Manchukuoan 
monopoly represents a violation of 
the “open door” principle, which 
guarantees equal commercial privi- 
leges in the Far East to citizens of 
every nation, and which Britain and 
the United States claim the Jap- 
anese government bound by 
treaty to uphold 

xe 

BoLtvia EXPERIENCES COUP 

D’ETAT.—As the Assembly of 
the League of Nations continued 
its efforts to bring about peace in 
the Chaco between Bolivia and 
Paraguay by formally adopting, 
with a few slight modifications, the 
report of its Chaco committee, war- 
weary Bolivia suddenly acquired a 
new president. 

With the help of Bolivian troops 
stationed at La Paz, the Bolivian 
capital, Vice President Jose Luis 
Tejeca Sorzano has forced President 
Daniel Salamanea to resign, and has 
installed himself as executive in his 
stead. 

In the Chaco, this governmental 
change has thus far failed to re- 
sult in any reversal of the fortunes 
of war. Paraguayan armies still 
continue their victorious northward 
advance, driving the fleeing Bo- 
livian forces before them: 

Whether the new Bolivian 
ernment will be more willing 
agreed on terms of peace than was 
its predecessor, and whether the 
governmental change in Bolivia is 
merely the forerunner of a civil war 
which will make peace négotiations 
more difficult than before, are both 
questions that the League Assem- 
bly would like to have answered be- 
fore it proceeds further with its 
peace efforts 


gzov- 


to 


x kee 

A NEW DEAL FOR FRANCE?—The 

French nation has now been 

given an inkling as to what it may 

expect in the way of economic 

measures from the new government 
of Pierre Etienne Flandin. 

In a speech delivered on Nov. 
before representatives of merchants 
and manufacturers’ organizations, 
Premier Flandin outlined a general 
plan for regulation of French in- 
dustry under a series of producers’ 
agreements, and along lines not dis- 
similar from those which have been 
pursued in the United States by the 
NRA. 

M. Flandin also expressed him- 
self as firmly opposed to any deval- 
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OVER?—European statesmen | uation of the franc, and as in favor 











No Hint of a Wey 
At Red Cross M. tin; 

International Conference Conj 
siders Plans for Peace Work | 


V ORK of the Red Cross in peace 
the exclu- 
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was emphasized to 
| sion of its work in time of war at} T 
the fifteenth international Red] 
Cross Conference in Tokio, just aft 
. ;} completed. There was no sugges- 5u 
of cheaper prices for agricultural | tion of impending war, says Chair- 
products s = me 
In one respect, the Premier's ad- | man John Barton Payne, of the vel 
dress brought almost instantaneous | American Red Cross. He believes 1 
results. On the day following its that the conference has done much We 
delivery, special detachments of mo- | to promote international good will wil 
bile guards had to be summoned to among the 60 nations represented. aw 
break up a riotous demonstration in | ’ A , RAO ae 7 
Paris by 20,000 members of the | _ Sa, ene as Sa 7 fou 
French “Peasant Front”, which was | 24mitted to membership. Chair-} yg 
staged as a protest against the Pre- man Payne attended the conference} mo 
mier’s expressions in favor of lower | in the threefold capacity of official] fice 
agricultural prices | delegate of the United States under} as 
appointment of President Roosevelt,} ivo 
| delegate of the American Red Cross E 
and chairman of the board of gov-| bel 
ernors of the League of Red Cross} ger 
Societies | fer 
“Questions of public health, of] pre 
international cooperation in pre-| the 
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attention,” he stated. / 
“There was no suggestion of im- _ 
pending war as the delegates from} oha 
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ized world gathered around the| ‘YP! 
council table.” jam 
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(Continued from Page 11.] ~— 
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THE BIRT HDAY OF AVIATION 


Continued from Page 7.] 


says if present rates and service are 
maintained, it will lose two and one- 
half million dollars in operating 
its contracts in the year ending May 
13, 1935. United Airlines took the 
Same position. 

A brief by Transcontinental and 
Western Air Company and others, 
filed with ICC in the past week, 
says the 1934 airmail act outlaws 
holding companies and there must 
soon be reorganizations 

= Ss 


| SEA MAIL AND SHIPPING 


The Grace Steamship Co., at hear- 
ings before the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s solicitor, argued that with- 
drawals of Government mail con- 
tract aid to shipping would endan- 
ger the American merchant marine 
The company operates three con- 
tract routes to South America. 

Supporting testimony for the 
company was given by Gerard 
Swope, General Electric Co.’s head: 
by John L. Merrill, president of All- 
America Cables; and by others 

x~* 
SHIPPING RATE WAR CHECKED 

Forestalling a possible rate war 
among coastwise shipping, the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which sup- 
planted the old independent Ship- 
ping Board, has just rejected appli- 
cations of ten steamship companies 
to make drastic reductions in their 
transportation rates. 

The Bureau held the proposed 
rates filed were “so low as to be un- 
reasonable.” 


* * 
RAILROAD CLEARING HOUSE 

A clearing house for American 
railways, involving the same prin- 
ciple for the lines as applies in 
banking business, is in the making 

if all goes well. 

The Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, Joseph B. Eastman, has 
just made public a report a report 
to him by N. B. Haley, research as- 
sistant. The report Says it is an 
ideal time to introduce such a major 
device for economy when the vol- 
ume of business is low and the dis- 
turbance resulting from its installa- 


} tion can therefore be minimized. 


SELF-REGULATION OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Eastman says the report has 
the approval of the coordinating 
committees of railroad and busines:|} 
representatives. While something] 
has been accomplished, he com- 
ments, the report is not satisfactory, 
and he wants the newly formed As- 
sociation of American Railways tol 
study it. 

It is to remedy complex and du- 
plicated accounting transactions of 
the railroads. British railroads al-{ 
ready have a clearing house system 

* kk 


From Kansas City, Mo., comes 
Statement from R. V. Fletcher, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association 
American Railroads, that publi 
regulation afkecting management 
American railroads has gone 
enough and that it is time wh 
matters that do not affect the pu 
lic interest be left to manageme 
for self-regulation 
He made this appeal in addressi 
conference of business men a 
others under the auspices of cha! 
bers of commerce. 
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2 @ & 
CONTROL OF COMMUNICATIONS 
The Federal s 
Commission is 
scheduled 
what 


Communicati 
all astir over $ 
hearing for Dec. 3, 
recommendation it sh 
make to Congress regarding legis 
tion authorizing consolidation 
merger of communication 
panies, and, in event such re . 
mendation is made, what safegu S 
and conditions should be contai: 
in new laws. 

David Sarnoff, president of 
Radio Corporation of America: Dr 
Sosthenes Behr, head of the Int 
natidnal Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.; C. P. Cooper, executive vice 
president of the American Te!eé- 
phone and Telegraph Co.; J. C. Wi 
liver, executive vice president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.., and 
representatives of telegraphers’ 14 
tional and international organiza- 
tions; the War and Navy Departs 
ments, and the State of New Hamp 
shire are among those already listed] 
to testify. 
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Dec. 3, 1934 





WHITE 





Rooms Refinished, 


Office Space 
Enlarged 


TH WHITE HOUSE is restored to 


its usual complacent dignity 


after having served since early last 
Summer as the work office for the 
major portion of President Roose- 


velt’s staff. 

When the President returns to 
Washington from Warm Springs he 
will find a greatly enlarged office 
awaiting his ocupancy. 

The arrangement of bay windows 
found in his former office has been 
retained in his new quarters. The 
model clipper ship is in the new of- 
fice, in just as prominent a location 
as it occupied in the old. The same 
ivory miniatures are on the desk. 

But if the furniture and personal 
belongings remain the same, the 
general location of the office is dif- 
ferent. From his windows the 
President has a convenient view of 
the beautiful White House lawns. 
And the additional space can be 
used’to good advantage for the 
overflow conferences with the press. 


ROOMIER OFFICES 

More space also is the outstanding 
change in the other rooms in the 
Executive Offices. Where before 
typists and stenographers were 
jammed together in the closest pos- 
sible quarters, now there is plenty 
of room 

The old offices contained one 
story and a basement. Under the 
new arrangement the office force 
has almost three full stories and 
instead of having part of the staff 
in the War, Navy, and State De- 
partment building across the street, 
the entire staff will be in the ex- 
ecutive offices. 


REDECORATIONS 

Removal of the office staff to the 
new executive offices has been the 
signal for a renovation of the White 
House. A small army of painters, 
upholsterers, and intefior decora- 
tors has been busy getting the fa- 
mous rooms of the mansion in read- 
iness for the opening of the social 
season. 

A scene of many notable social 
functions, the East Room, has been 
thoroughly cleaned. Similar atten- 
tion has been given to the Red and 
Green Rooms and the other quar- 
ters which had been occupied by 
the office force. 

The White House lobby, used as a 
reception room for callers, will re- 
ceive the particular attention of 
Its marble floor is to 
be resurfaced, its walls painted, and 
the red curtains will be changed for 
others of a darker and less con- 
spicuous shade. 

Work on the Red Room has in- 
cluded the repainting of the walls 
to a lighter damask shade. They 
were formerly a rather dark red. 
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HOUSE READY FOR PRESIDENT | 








A NEW DEAL FOR THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICES | 












THE SENATE’S GOLD MINE 
OF RARE HISTORICAL PAPERS 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


this low-slung door, which should 
lead to a dark expanse full of mys- 
tery, and it leads to exactly that. 
The door gives on a great, curved 
protuberance rising beyond the 
threshold; above this, and farther 
over in the gloom, stretch 
beams in haphazard network. There 


are dust-covered pipes. 
eerie 


skylight affair affording an 
illustration. There are dreadful 
noises. 


And the unearthly contention is 
none other than the skylight and 
ventilating apparatus of the Su- 
preme Court. The dreadful noises 
cut through the stillness when 
somebody adjusts a ventilator in the 
court room below 

Closing the door upon that spine- 
crawly space, thinking thoughts 
about ghosts, the visitor may go on 
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| Nothing like this famous train fora 
roper introduction to California. Com- 
andy lort’s the thing for which it is famous—a 
cheery, satisfying sort of comfort that is 
a perfect approach to this Land of Sun- 
shine and Orange Blossoms. 
Tempting menus—delicious food. Valet 
ONS and maid service—barber—bath. And a 
S roadbed as smooth as experience and 
skill can make it. 
America’s newest attraction—BOULDER 
DAM —is an interesting, inexpensive, 
one-day side trip. Only $1.75 round trip 
for 22-mile motor coach trip from Las 
Prequent sailings Vegas, Nev. 
from Pacific Coast = The LOS ANGELES LIMITED leaves Chi- 
Ports to Hawaii, cago daily at 9:35 p. m. Also other fine 
Australia, New Zea- California trains, including the famous 
land and the Orient. SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED. 
USE THIS COUPON eseeeeeseseenys 
Cc. & N. W.. Ry. or UNION PACIFIC 
Dept. 618A Dept. 216A 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 904 Girard Trust Co. Bidg 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa 
148 So. Clark St. 6 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Il. 
Please send me illustrated California booklet and complete 
information on low winter fares. 
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vague | 


There’s a | 


| He 








to many a strangely-shaped room 
or nook jammed beneath the roof. 
A large proportion of the open floor 
space, however, is occupied by steel 
stacks of bound volumes which sup- 
plement or duplicate those on the 


| shelves of the Library downstairs. 


Not the Best Care 
For Country's Records 

In Winter the 
here occassionally hovers around 
the freezing point; at the height of 
Summer it hovers around 100. Doc- 
uments and their bindings suffer 
for lack of store room sueh as the 
new Supreme Court 
have for its papers; without win- 
dows, air-conditioned, not varying 
six degrees no matter what the 
weather. 

To the student of contemporary 
as well as early history these gar- 
rets hold precious stuff. For in- 
Stance, the librarian has compiled 
an orderly index containing the 
name of every person who has ap- 
peared before a Senate committee, 
together with a notation as to what 
each person talked about. 

The file on Herbert 
cite a case, goes back to War days. 
talked before a Senate com- 
mittee on the lack of sugar, in 1917. 
His successive appearances before 
Senate committees are also indexed, 
with the office he occupied at the 
moment, up to the time he became 
President. 


Senate Library 
Quaint Old Place 


All these things and all these 


| quaint rooms are located, as has 


been said, on the floor directly above 
the Senate Library. But the Sen- 
ate Library itself is not without its 
gold mine of information and its 
air of quaintness. 

Snuggled away behind the Docket 
Room and “For Senators Only,” it is 
reached by a low doorway through 
which one almost has to scooch and 
by a prison sort of corridor. The 
windows are great, round port-holes, 
giving an astonishingly maritime 
air to the place. 

This is the old portion of the 
Capitol, built in 1817. It has a 
thoroughly colonial air; fan lights 
above doors, ivory wood panels on 
walls, steep, narrow stairways ap- 


| parently built before the fathers of 


their country got rheumatism in 
the knees, twisted iron stair rails, 
set in lead and surmounted by ma- 
hogany, hand wrought bannisters 
black with age, scarred with time, 
and hard as iron. 


Quietest Spot 
In All Washington 


The Library itself has a vaulted 
ceiling and the book shelves have 
been built in triangular shapes to 
fit their contours to those of the 
walls. On the shelves are copies 
of all Senate documents and re- 
ports and transcripts of hearings. 
To these are added, as the only va- 
riation from printed accounts of 
Senate proceedings, some sets of 
encyclopedias, and of books on leg- 
islation written by former members 
of the Government. John Quincy 
Adams, for example, is represented 


temperature up | 


Building will | 


Hoover, to 





No, the above photo is not a 
checkerboard, It is merely the 
place where the President's 
visitors await the next move. 
And when they enter the Chief 
Executive’s sanctum (left), 
they will find an oval room 
washed with sunshine from the 
south grounds. 


For Public Debates: | 
Model Meeting Place | 





Des Moines Forum Plan Ex-|! 
pected to Be Copied 


os E NEED to have meeting 

places for the discussion of 
public questions, in the cities, ham- 
lets and on the farms throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” 

If John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
has his way, the need for public 
meeting places, pointed out in the 
above statement by President Roose- 
velt, will be supplied. 

For two years in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where Mr. Studebaker was 
superintendent of schools, he was 
instrumental in promoting a public 
forum where, during the 56 weeks 
of the last two school years, 118,- 
000 people attended 924 meetings. 
| In the course of the past week, 

The ,Town Hall of Washington, a 
forum which has been organized for 
Washington, D. C., held its first 
meeting. A similar forum has been 
organized in New York City. 

Mr. Studebaker hopes to make the 
forums in_Des Moines, Washington, 
and New York the forerunners of a 
national movement to make open 
meetings for the discussion of na- 
tional affairs practical throughout 
America. 

Because of a grant of the Car- 
negie Foundation, the Des Moines 
forum is able to make its sessions 
free to the public. The other two 
forums are financed through a 
general admission charge 

It is only through public discus- 
Sions of present day questions, con- 
ducted by leaders who are able in- 
telligently to explain the various 
questions which are apt to arise, 
that the public at large can take an 
intelligent interest in Government, 
| Mr. Studebaker believes. 

He points out that most persons 
have only a hazy knowledge of the 
complexities of modern day life. 

The plan under which the Des 
Moines forums are conducted, which 
Mr. Studebaker hopes to make a 
model for similar groups through- 
out the country, is as follows: 

Each Monday evening from Nov. 
2 to March 4, city-wide forums are 
held in centrally located audito- 
riums; special speakers are engaged. 
Discussion follows these addresses. 

Central forums are held each 
week for 26 weeks. Special leaders 
are also engaged for these meet- 
ings, but they are held on a smaller 
scale, thus providing greater oppor- 
| tunity for discussion. 
| Neighborhood forums are held in 
different sections of the city for a 

period of 36 weeks. Meetings of 
such forums are held every two 
weeks. At each of these sessions, 
from 15 to 20 minutes is taken to 
discuss “spot news.” 








by a row of plump, leather-bound 
volumes. 

On Librarian Preston’s desk you 
see authentic red tape. It is tied 
around neat bundles of Senate re- 
ports, en route to the Governmeat 
bindery. The reports come back 
bound in buckram, the most durable 
material for a climate destructive 
to books. Old-time sheepskin bind- 
ings, discouraged by the sharp va- 
riation between Winter cold and 
Summer heat, crack and crumble. 

Two rooms compose the main 
part of the library. The outer js 
used as an office by Librarian Pres- 





| 


ton and his staff. The inner, with 
its marble fireplace, its deep chairs, 
is like a library in some private resi- 
dence. Cozy and comfortable, not 
too big, flanked by she upon shelf 
of sober books, with a glimpse 
through the windows of the far 
reaches of the Potomac, this room 
is high and remote and _ serene. 
Here the Senator in search of in- 
formation may browse or delve to 
his heart’s content. It is probably 
the quietest spot in Washington. 
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K ON TVA BY UTILITIES; 


Has Fared Since 1929 APPEAL TO PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


Final figures prepared from the 


Federal census of retail trade for Power Interests Maintain State Rights Have Been Violated 
And Statutory Authority Exceeded 


1933, show that retail sales totaled 
$25,037,225,000 in 1,526,119 stores. 
This was a drop of 49 per cent as 
compared with 1929. 

The stores employed an average 
of 2,037,325 full-time and 730,327 
part-time employes, with a total 
pay roll of $2,910,445,000. Between 
1929 and 1933 the number of full- 
time employes decreased 29.5 per 
cent, while the full-time pay roll 
decreased 47 per cent. 

However, total pay rolls fell only 
43.9 per cent because of a 52.4 per 
cent increase in the part-time pay 
roll. 

Average annual earnings of full- 
time employes, which in 1929 
amount to $1,312 were reduced by 
1933 to $986. This was a reduction 
of 24.9 per cent. 


aa m@ |Preparing the Plans 
—Photos by Underwood & Underwood i\For Next Farm Census 


District supervisors, who will be 
in direct charge of the farm census 
to be taken starting January 2, now 
have been appointed in 17 States. 
Headquarters are to be opéned in 
these States immediately in prepar- 
ation for the canvas. Other super- 
visors. are to be named soon. 

The plan is to complete the cen- 
sus taking by the end of January. 
After that will come the period of 
tabulation. 


IGHLY NOVEL is the method 
adopted last week by the electric 
power industry to combat the public 
utility program of the Government 
What makes it novel is not that 
to the 


argument of highly 


it is an appeal public nor 
that it is an 
skilled counsel 
tutionality of the TVA Act 


The novelty consists in the fact 


against the 


that the legal argument is ad- 
vanced, not in a court of law, but 
before the bar of public opinion 


Court action, it was intimated, may 
follow later, although no plans have 
been announced looking to this end 


INDUSTRY FIGHTS BACK 

Heretofore silent, the 
Electric Institute decided to 
back, thereby abandoning a 
of letting each company carry on 
its own battle 

It secured and made public the 
opinion of two leadinge-members of 


Edison 
fight 
policy 


| 
the legal profession, prominent also 


in public life. They were Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War under 
the Democratic administration of 
President Wilson, and James M 
Beck, formerly Republican Con- 
gressman and Solicitor General of 
the United States. 


The chief points made in the 
opinion were 

1—TVA’s activities in the 
power business are at once a de- 


nial of the police power of the State 
and an invasion of State sovereignty 
over territory as to which the State 
has made no cession of sovereignty 
to the Federal Government. 


AUTHORITY EXCEEDED 

2.—The TVA Act projects the Fed- 
eral Government into the power 
business is contravention of the 
Federal Constitution, and the refer- 
ences to flood control, navigation 
and national defense are a disguise 
for the plain but unconstitutional 
purpose of the statute. 

The opinion went on to point out 
that, even assuming the Act were 
constitutional, the TVA has ex- 
ceeded the authority conferred by 
the statute in three respects. These 
were asserted to be 

1—The acquisition and operation 
of electric distribution plants. 

2.—The regulation of rates in sales 
of electricity to privately owned 
utilities 

3.—The activities of the Electric 
Farm and Home Authority, which 
is a subsidiary of the TVA engaged 
in financing the purchase of elec- 
tric appliances of approved types 
and under approved conditions. 





GOLDEN WEDDING 
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+ 
AVERAGE AGE 4 YEARS OLD 








“To our Golden Wedding” 


Next time, celebrate—by saying “Make them 


with Golden Wedding!” The flavorful rich- 
ness—the exquisite smoothness—of this 
peerless American whiskey is plenty to make 
any drink an event—a celebration. 

Here’s mellowness that tells you eloquently 
what leisurely aging can do. Here’s a flavor 
that reminds you of happy bygone years—of 
the delicious difference in whiskey made by 
the.“Old Hands” of the trade. 

Here’s a price consistent with Golden 
Wedding quality ...a fair Schenley price 
within the reach of all! 

*Golden Wedding is ALL whiskey...The 
youngest 5 months old—and the average 


age 4 years old! 


MARK -OF MERIT PRODUCT—MADE IN U.S. A. 





GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
International Distilling & Distributing Co., 


FOR: A-REATLY 


917 E Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Copyright, 1984, Jos. 3. Finch 4 Co., tna, 


FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDING.GIN 
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Views of the AAA 
On Need of New 


Economic Poliey 


Administrator “re 


Collapse That Call 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 


Administrator of Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act 


N the course of our national de- 

velopment, many conditions have 

arrived in a logical sequence which 
we have not met as logically. 

There was the aftermath of the 
war, the motorization of America, 
the development of our ability to 
produce goods more rapidly than 
we had ever produced before, draw- 
ing to a close of the expansion era 
in our history, the complete reversal 
of our historic economic condition 
from that of a debtor nation to a 
creditor nation and that vital re- 
versal overnight. 

There were many other develop- 
ments that moved in such rapid 
procession during the last twenty 
years across our economic and so- 
cial path that perhaps it would be 
expecting too much of our national 
leadership to have made all the im- 
portant key decisions right. 

Our ultimate agricultural policy 
will grow out of an economic de- 
mocracy rooted in an informed and 
thinking people who will be blind 
to partisan politics but alert to the 
lessons of trial and error and who 
must, above all, be conscious and 
respectful of their power. 


PRE-WAR AGRICULTURE 

Just before the World War we en- 
joyed a period of economic balance. 
The farmer could produce as much 
as he was able and he could get a 
fair price for his crop, Further, he 
could buy a fair amount of indus- 
trial goods for his money. 

That fair exchange stimulated the 
buying and consuming of goods. 
That rapid consuming of goods, of 
course, meant two things: It meant 
a higher standard of living for those 
who consumed the goods and it 
meant busy factories and work and 
wages in the making of these goods. 

We were a debtor nation then. 
We owed money abroad and we paid 
the interest by selling abroad. 
Debtor nations have to sell abroad. 
There is no other way, as we knew 
then. 

When the war came along we ex- 
panded our production of some 
crops still more by taking 40 or 50 
million acres of land out of produc- 
tion of grass and pasture and put- 
ing it into cultivated crops, for that 
immediate emergency. 


THE SCENE CHANGES 

Then the scene changed. 

When the temporarily stimulated 
demand that was caused by the war 
passed away we did not change 
those 40 million acres back to grass 
and pasture. 

We had been quick to take notice 
of the increased demand when it 
came; we took no notice of the fact 
that it had gone. 

When we suddenly changed from 
a debtor nation to the greatest 
creditor nation in modern history 
we took little notice of that. We 
tried chiefly to ignore the fact. 

Science and invention had de- 
veloped our @bility to produce faster 
than we were able to distribute and 
consume the fruits of our produc- 
tion and we made small recogni- 
tion of that. 

It was a losing game, but the 
farmer had to play it out under the 
rules of those times. 

This cost the American farmer his 
purchasing power, and experience 
has shown that agricultural pur- 
chasing power is one of the most im- 
portant influences in maintaining 
industrial activity and national 
prosperity. But we took little notice 
of that. 

We made no effort to stimulate 
public thought about the need to 
regain our foreign market. We 
were making no effort to regain 
that part of our domestic market 
which had been lost through a 
ruined agricultural purchasing 
power. 

We had no great and informed 
economic democracy functioning 
through chosen leaders and workers. 
The result was an economic stale- 
mate. 


NEED OF INFORMED THINKING 

I mention these things only as il- 
lustrations of the necessity for an 
informed and a thinking economic 
democracy that can be depended 
upon to meet such problems as they 
should be met. 

The ultimate agricultural policy 
that will some day be developed for 


the United States will not depend | 


on any single feature of the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Act, or upon the | 


act itself. It will depend on the 
question of whether the thinking 
and informed people of the United 
States will continue to mold the 
policy as they are doing now. 

The policies of the Triple A have 
developed from the country. They 


Tells 


Of Factors in Agricultural 
for 


Changed Course of Action 








will continue to develop there. That | 








What the States 
Ave Doing 


THE STORY OF IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE 
ote GOVERNMENTS 








HALL A CONSTITUTIONAL con- 
vention be called in Mississippi? 
Governor M. S. Connor wants a 
convention held, has sounded out 
the sentiment of the Legislature, 
and declares his objectives are tax 
equalization and other reforms. 
Lieutenant Governor Dennis Mur- 
phree opposes the plan, and ques- 
tions the purity of the governor’s 
motives. 

An incomplete poll of legislative 
sentiment finds Governor Connor's 
plan still lacking the support of a 
majority. If a sufficient number do 
not come into the tent, Governor 
Connor threatens to make a spec- 
tacular exposure of methods used 
to defeat his program 

Section 112 of the Constitution 
provides that all taxation shall be 
equal and wWniform and that large 
corporations shall pay the same 
rate that the smal! taxpayer is re- 
quired to pay. This is the bone of 
contention. 

Governor Connor favors revision 
ostensibly to provide the equaliza- 
tion of taxes that this section is 
supposed to assure by its language. 
Lieutenant Governor Murphree de- 
clares that the purpose is to break 
down this bulwark in the interest 
of big business 

x** * 
tOWER TAXES IN TWO CITIES 
‘HICAGO, by reason of a revolt of 
taxpayers, and Austin, Texas, 
as'a contribution of economic gov- 
ernment, will reduce taxes. 

A loss of $31,000,000 in revenue 
faces Chicago as the effect of a 16 
per cent cut in the tax on dwellings 

Taxpayers are promised a savings 
of $120,000 a year in Austin through 
a 10 cent reduction in the present 
$2.25 tax rate and a 10 per cent cut 
in light rates. 

Abatement of the tax burden in 
Chicago is claimed as a victory ‘or 
the Tax Service Association of Illi- 
nois, which threatens to carry its 
campaign of revelation of adminis- 
trative extravagance into other 
cities. 


~*~ * * 
WAY TO EASE FARM DEBTS 
{ARM DEBTS and tax burdens in 
New Jersey offer a large obstacle 

to agricultural stability. A.total of 
60 millions in farm mortgage in- 
debtedness represents a 100 per cent 
increase in 20 years; this corre- 
sponds to a liability of $80 per acre 
on productive land 

The situation is not hopeless, bu‘ 
a reconstructive policy should be 
put into immediate effect, in the 
opinion of the State secretary of 
agriculture, William B. Duryea. 
Achievements of the Governor’s 
emergency farm mortgage commit- 
tee are pointed to as showing the 
way out of the dilemma. 

Revaluation of overcaptalized and 
overassessed farm lands as a basis 
for reducing the indebtedness 
through some method of concilia- 
tion is the general remedy proposed 
by Secretary Duryea 

Some means to adjust the farm 
debt and tax load must be found, 
he insists, to make it possible for 
land now overcapitalized to pay in- 
terests and taxes. 


- a 
NRA AND FERA WAGES 
JAGES OF LABOR come into 
Federal purveiw not only through 
the terms of NRA codes but also 
through the rates paid on Federal 
work relief projects. Stability in 
either field has not been attained. 

Massachusetts shoe manufacturers 
are complaining of a wage differen- 
tial advantageous to shoe manufac- 
turers in Maine and New Hamp- 
Shire at the expense of the Massa- 
chusetts industry; under the code, 
rural communities gain an allegedly 
unfair advantage over unionized 
centers. Remedial action has been 
demanded. 

Dollar-an-hour work has been 
asked by workers on relief projects 
in West Virginia. A committee of 
75 men representing the State un- 
employed league presented their pe- 
tition to J. R. Sheridan, director of 
social service, State relief adminis- 
tration; they also resolved to ask 
Senator Borah to investigate State 
relief conditions. 

Rate of pay in the community is 
henceforth to govern the wages of 
workers on relief projects in Colo- 
rado. The rates of $1.25 per hour 
for skilled labor and 601% cents an 
hour for unskilled labor have been 
rescinded by order of the State re- 
lief administration. 

Moving picture machine opera- 
tors, on \ strike, have | been poketing 


places a most serious seapenatbiiity 
right where it belongs. It is safely 
placed only if it is accepted soberly 
and seriously by a people who are 
willing to keep informed. 

The above are excerpts from 
an address delivered before the 
National Grange Convention, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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a theater in Portland, Oregon. Al- 
though a law passed in 1933 is sup- 
posed to legalize picketing, the the- 
ater owners have appealed to the 
court for an injunction and attack 
the validity of the law. 
$2 ¢ 
“AFFECTING MARITAL RELATIONS 
EK LIGIBILITY by 90 days’ residence 
in Georgia to apply for divorce 
in special courts to be established to 
speed hearings in cases of marital 
discord will be proposed to the State 
Legislature. The proponent of the 
legislation, Representatives Stone- 
wall Dyer, says the purpose is to at- 
tract divorce business to the State, 
save money to taxpayers and relieve 
court congestion. 

A physical test to determine fit- 
ness for marriage to be required of 
each applicant for a marriage li- 
cense is advocated by the Public 
Health Association. of West Vir- 
ginia. 

xe 


STATE MAY OPERATE POWER 
'MHE STATE of Washington can go 

into the electric power business 
if it wishes without tinkering with 
the State constitution; so says the 
State attorney general, G. W. Ham- 
ilton. So, if the Federal Govern- 
ment fails to develop power at the 
Grand Coulee dam, the State may 
do the job. 

The right of the State to acquire 
and operate power plants has been 
long a disputed question. A spe- 
cial session of the Legislature, in 
1933, defeated a proposed referen- 
dum submitting a proposed enabling 
amendment to the constitution; now 
it appears that no such reference 
was necessary. 

The constitution does not bar the 
legislature from enacting laws put- 
ting the State in the power busi- 
ness, the opinion holds. Property 
can be condemned by the State to 
public use, provided owners are 
compensated. 

Railroads in Texas are making 
money; railroads in Montana, by 
going into the trucking business, 
want to make money. Puffing up 
the hill out of depression, Texas 
carriers report nearly 612 millions 
in operating revenues for the first 
nine months of the year in excess 
of returns for the same period last 
year. Montana carriers have ap- 
plied to the State railroad and pub- 
lic service commission for authority 
to substitute bus and truck service 
for traction between Glendive and 
Sidney. 

~*«* 
REAPPORTIONMENT PROSPECT 
| EAPPORTIONMENT of New York 
State representation in Congress 
by a revision of the Congress dis- 
tricts is likely to be agreed upon by 
the next Legislature. 

The chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, Pastmaster 
General Farley, held a conference 
with leaders in New York City. Some 
sort of accord was reached, over- 
coming the decided resistance from 
this source. 

x wee 


| TRAINING OF LEGISLATORS 


‘DUCATION of legislators in how 
to handle impending legislation 
intelligently and expeditiously is the 
purpose of a three-day “back-to- 
school” session of the State Legis- 
lature of Colorado. By an advanced 
study of the problems that are to 
come up, a legislative program is to 
be evolved which is expected to 
eliminate delays in getting started 
and unnecessary circumlocution in 
considering measures in committees 
and on the legislative floor at the 
regular session. 

The University of Denver is spon- 
sor for the undertaking. Dr. Ben 
M. Cherrington, head of its founda- 
tion for advancement of the social 
sciences, acted as educational direc- 
tor and adviser. Fifty-three mem- 
bers of the Senate and House at- 
tended. 

x we * 


RELIEF FUNDS, NEW YORK CITY 
THANKSGIVING cheer was not de- 
nied to the needy unemployed in 

New York. Also the endangered re- 
lief program for the Winter has 
been steered into what appears to 
be a safe financial harbor. 

The city was able to float a bank- 
ers’ loan which augmented depleted 
funds sufficiently to carry on re- 
lief over the annual American feast 
The Board of Aldermen en- 
acted a revenue program which is 
estimated to bring in 58 millions 
annually. 

A 2 per cent sales tax—enacted 
over the protest of heads of 16 large 
department stores—is expected to 
return 40 millions and is earmarked 
for relief purposes. Increase in the 
utility tax from 1!2 to 3 per tent 
should raise an additional 15 mil- 
lions and a tax on inheritance is 
supposed to be good for 3 millions 


| more. 


Mayo Dubey. 
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A Slump i in Imports: 
Sugar Gets Blame 


Why Seasonal Gain in Purchases 
Failed to Appear 


(;HAT happened in October to re- 
duce the American imports in 
the face of an anticipated seasonal) 
gain for the month was a slump in 
American purchases of Cuban sugar. 
Imports had kept up well in com- 
parison with last year through Sep- 
tember, showing a gain for the first 
ten months of /1934. 

Seasonal influences lifted October 
exports to a higher level, maintain- 
ing a progressive gain for the third 
consecutive month to a total well 
over the volume of October last 
year. 

There were larger shipments 
abroad of manufactured tobacco 
and cotton, apples, and dried and 
evaporated fruits, while there was a 
sag in the movements of petroleum, 
passenger cars and trucks, and air- 
craft and parts. 

The gap between exports and im- 
ports was the largest since Novem- 
ber, 1930. The balance in favor of 
exports totaled 77 millions compared 
with 42 millions in October, 1933 

There was an abnormally high 
volume of sugar imports in Septem- 
ber, and a corresponding collapse 
of this movement in October, 

Decreases occurred also in re- 
ceipt of fur, grains, silk, and crude 
petroleum. 

This was partly offest by gains in 
receipts of coffee, alcoholic bev- 
erages, nawepren, and copper. 


| Snapshots 


Government 
In Achon 


WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES 
HAVE BEEN DOING 
DURING THE WEEK 





To PREVENT. INJURY to public 

lands through overgrazing and 
soil deterioration, Secretary Ickes 
withdraws from settlement, location, 
Sale, or entry all vacant and ynap- 
propriated public lands in twelve 
Western States. 


Om ADMINISTRATOR Ickes ap- 
proves complete revision of or- 
ders affecting gasoline-gales to pro- 
vide free wholesale market and to 
protect independent jobbers and 
distributors. 
U S. WEATHERMAN J. B. Kincer 
says November rains and snows 
will be badly needed in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Texas, and 
Louisiana, as well as most of west- 
ern North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana. 
~WEET MUSIC—Looks as if the 
wind had been taken out of our 
harmonica trade with Germany. 
Commerce Department reports 
United States bought about 6,690,000 
last year as compared to 19,000,000 
in 1929. 
‘EDERAL METALLURGISTS climb 
556 feet to peak of Washington 
Monument to find that 50 years’ ex- 
posure to weather and untold num- 
ber of lightning strokes have not 
damaged its metal tip. 


‘ORTY-FOUR CCC BOYS com- 

mended by Director Fechner for. 
saving human life, risking life to 
protect property, fighting fires, and 
rescuing drowning persons. Eighty 
other members previously com- 
mended. 


GUCCESSFUL in its campaign to 


stop flow.of “hot oil,” Oil Admin- 
istration revises Federal tender 
forms now being used in East Texas 


RMY AIR CORPS develops new | 


type of tow target to provide 
practice so that better gunnery 
marksmanship may be attained with 
constantly increasing speed of mili- 
tary airplanes. 


JO “OPEN SEASON” on CCC boys! 
Director Fechner announces 
State game and conservation offi- 
cials cooperating with Federal au- 
thorities to protect CCC enrollees 
during hunting season. Hunters 
urged not to hunt in vicinity of 
camps. 
‘HANCE FOR steel-plate engravers 
‘to fill vacant posts in Govern- 
ment at rate of $19.20 a day. Apply 
to United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., for full 
information. 
NRA STAYS “scrip” provisions of 
retail codes until Jan. 6, 1935, 
to study r@port of special commit- 
tee which investigates so-called 
“company” stores and the scrip sys- 
tem of wage payments generally. 
({ODE OF FAIR TRADE for shoe 
rebuilding trade in Washing- 


| ton, Ind., approved by NRA. First 


.L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 
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AAA~A gricultural Adjustment 
Administration. New cotton 
program calls for 25 per cent acre- 
age cut in 1935. Southern leaders 
swinging to idea of less production 
control, but with continued payment 
of bounty. Fear loss of foreign mar- 
ets. New hog-corn sign-up soon to 
get under way. Wallace prepared to 
answer attacks on Administration. 
FCC Nol ederal Communications 
Commission. Plans com- 
pleted for hearing Dec. 3 regarding 
what recommendation should be 
made to Congress respecting con- 
solidation or merger of communi- 
cation companies. 
FER AW—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. December 
relief grants announced fof all 
States except Indiana, New Mexico, 
and Wisconsin, total $131,946,805. 
Several relief plans for next year, 
embodying expenditures of from $5,- 
000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000, submit- 
ted to President Roosevelt by Harry 


lief Administrator. 
FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Announces regula- 
tions for insurance of loans for con- 
struction of low-cost housing. Ad- 
ministrator James A. Moffett con- 


the $3,000,000 Cedar-Central hous- 
ing project. 


SEC—Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Appoints Dr. 
Irving Perrine as consultant to 
study problems of oil and mining 
securities. Releases figures for Oc- 
tober registrations. Grants exten- 
sion of exemption from provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act un- 
til Jan. 1 to twelve of the smaller 
stock exchanges. 
SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 
vision. Completes 62 allo- 
cations for subsistence homesteads 
projects; public announcements of 
such projects total 41. Plans made 
for about 20 more projects. 
TVA Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Sale of $2,200,000 worth of 
property of Alabama Power Co. to 
municipalities for distribution of 
TVA power approved by Alabama 
Public Service Commission. Tem- 
porary injunction granted in Fed- 
eral court against sale on ground of | 
unconstitutionality of TVA Act, on 
application of coal interests. Same 
interests applied for declaratory 
judgment from court on constitu- 
tionality of Act. 


National Canherenece 


On Crime Prevention 


Public to Aid in Drafting Pro- 
gram For Whole Nation 


[Continued from Page 11.] 

itself not in some vague 
national vacuum, but in the 48 
States, in hundreds of cities and in 
thousands of smaller communities.” 

For it is there, he explains, that 
crime originates, there that the vic- 
tim suffers, and there—“under the 
wise guidance of our Constitution— 
that effective jurisdiction must be 
maintained.” 

The conference which will take 
place in Washington, Dec. 10 to 13, 
will find an imposing list of notables 
on its registration lists. 

Included will be Governors Con- 
ner of Mississippi, Ira G. Black- 
wood of South Carolina, H.G. Kump 
of West Virginia, and probably 
George C. Peery of Virginia. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War in the Wilson Administration, 
will represent the American Judica- 
ture Society. 

In behalf of the American Law 
Schools, Francis B. Sayre, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, will appear. 

Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, will rep- 
resent the National Education As- 
sociation. 

In addition, representatives will 
come from the country’s police and 
penal institutions, from organiza- 
tions that fight crime by preven- 
tion like the Boy Scouts and the 
Y. M. C. A,, doctors, lawyers and 
civic associations 


pressing 











fers with President Roosevelt. He 
reports that there is no conflict be- 
tween FHA program and that of 
PWA, which, he says, is limited to 
slum clearance and other low cost 
housing projects not covered by pri- 
vate building. Announces appoint- 
ment of 185 men as the underwrit- 
ing office personnel for the adminis- 
tering of Title IJ of the National 
Housing Act dealing with insured 
mutual mortgages. 
FSRC Surplus’ Relief 
Corporation. Approximately 
three-fourths of cattle purchase 
program completed. Plans made to 
dispose of 671,000 head of cattle on 
pasture in 39 States on Nov. 15 by 
the end of December. Bids to 
process additional drought area cat- 
tle for the needy opened Nov. 30. 


— Federal 


HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Completes 
plans to decentralize part of its su- 
pervisory work formerly located in 
Washington. To open new regional 
office in Dallas, Texas, shortly after 
Dec. 1. Office will serve Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 


NI RB ational Labor Relations 
Board.. Decision to hear 
cases involving companies in un- | 
coded industries, such hearings to 
include arguments on the Board’s 
jurisdiction over such cases. De- 
cisions in the following cases in 
which companies were declared 
guilty of discrimination against 
workers on account of union activ- 
ties: General Printing Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Zenith Radio Corp., 


for 


a year 
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Chicago, Il. 


NRAW—Aational Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Plans for decentral- 
ized enforcement of codes being put | 
into effect. Court decisions not so 
favorable to NRA principle. Censor- 
ship restrictions lifted at Wash- 
ington headquarters but newspaper 
men find NRA no longer a prime 
source of news. Plans going for- 
ward for drafting new legislation 
that Congress can act on early in 
session, Labor keeps watchful eye 
on what may be done of Section 7a. 


PW A—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Reports on reemploy- 
ment effected through PWA loans of 
$80,650,000 made eleven months ago 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad. Be- 
gins wrecking of a slum area in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to make way for 


dinette 


In NR A Code Fold 


Latest recruit to the ranks of 
NRA code signers is the car adver- 
tising trade. 

As a result of NRA approval of 
the code, definite labor standards 
are set for those “engaged in the 
production for others of display ad- 
vertising and the services incidental 
thereto, in or upon street cars, 
trucks, buses and cars and stations 
of subways, elevated railways, etc.’ 

The code provides a minimum 

wage of $15 a week, a basic work 
week of 40 hours for employes out- 
side the employer’s shop, and a ba- 
sic work week of 37'> hours for 
other yi 





local code to be approved since 
President’s xecutive Order of May 
26, 1934, suspending nation-wide 
application of trade practice rules 
of service trades code. 


Christnas Gift 
Suggestion... 


YOU have a number of good friends 
who would enjoy The United States 
News and appreciate receiving ‘it 

ach week. Why not send it to them 
as a Christmas gift? 


Enter your gift subscriptions 


the order. or pay later, as you pre- 
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THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 


Washington, D. C, 


Please send The United States News each 


week 


for one year to those whose names are shown be- 


low. 
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NAME 


Enclosed is $5 for 


each subscription. 
Or 


Bill me after Jan- 


uary 1. 


ADDRESS 


Send a letter at 
Christmas time noti- 
fying each person 
of my gift. 
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Business in the 48 States 
Now and a Year Ago. . . 





Apparently on the Upgrade Generally 


With Grounds for ' 


Tempered Optimism; 


Farm States Show Greatest Improvement 


N the great economic empire 

that is the United States, with 
its 48 States and one Federal Dis- 
trict, business is on the up-grade— 
a gradual and uneven grade, but 
still an up-grade. 

That is the picture being pieced 
together out of reports coming in 
from strategically placed observation 
points throughout the country 


From retail stores and Christmas | 


Clubs comes the word that Santa 
Claus is stocking up in preparation 
for the most generous outpouring of 
gifts known in the last four years. 

More factory wheels are whirring, 
as electric power flows from gener- 
ator to motor in greater volume than 
it has since 1931 

Traders have to go back to that 
game year also to find a month in 
which sales of goods abroad have 
been as large as in the month just 
passed - 


DURABLE GOODS LAG 

But optimism is tempered by other 
factors, reminding one that in an 
economic area as large and diver- 
sified as the United States, recov- 
ery is apt to be spotty and uneven 

Industries that make goods which 
last a considerable time continue 
at low levels. These include hous- 
ing, which points hopefully upward 
but from the depths. Opinions on 
bringing about its revival are sharp- 
ly divided within the Administra- 
tion. 

But despite offsetting factors, 
there appears to be a firm under- 
tone of solid improvement. Such is 
the diagnosis of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Optimism is reenforced by the love 
feast of business and Government, 
in which these partners under the 
New Deal are for the first time 
breaking bread together. 


WORK FOR THE JOBLESS 

The all-American team is getting 
ready to rush the line which admit- 
tedly must be broken before any 
touchdowns can be scored. That 
line, ten million strong, is the army 
of the unemployed. ' 

It is actually half a million more 
than a year ago. 

Each forward step in business 
means a dent in the mass of the 
jobless—more men and women 


transferred from the ranks of the | 


unemployed to the army of indus- 
try. 

A truism this. But in this fifth 
year of the depression it has a pe- 
culiar urgency for the entire coun- 
try, and particularly for the follow- 
ing large groups: 


EFFECT OF BUSINESS 

1. Business and industry. Ten 
million unemployed and other mil- 
lions underemployed mean the sub- 
traction of a huge market for all 
kinds of goods. 

Return these people to the nor- 
mal course of consumption, and the 
quickening influence of demand will 
solve many of the most vexing prob- 
lems that beset the makers and 
sellers of commodities. 

Moreover, the mere existence of 
such a large group of unemployed 
is an unsettling factor. It is no 
longer a pool from which “sweated 
labor” may be recruited. The NRA 
settled that. 

On the contrary, in one form or 
another, the unemployed are a 
charge against productive enter- 
prise. The cost, it is surmised, wiil 
come through added taxes or by 
the more subtle levy effected by in- 
flation—unless a business upswing 
clears the sky. 

WOULD EASE RELIEF 

2. The Government. The largest 
and most insistent drain on the re- 
sources and credit of the Govern- 
ment is its expenditure for relief. 

As expanding business absorbs 
into its shops and offices these 
millions of potential wage earners, 
relief rolls are bound to dwindle. 
The way opens for balancing of the 
budget. Enlarged volume of busi- 
ness would so increase revenues as 
to promise a substantial surplus. 

What is more, the most challeng- 
ing social problem of the Adminis- 
tration would reduce itself to siza- 
ble proportions. 

HOPE FOR THE WORKERS 

3. Workers, both employed and 
unemployed. The unemployed are 
the chief casualties of the depres- 
sion. For them a rise in business 
activity spells hope and opportunity 

For the employed, business im- 
provement gives greater assurance 
of permanent jobs and hopes of in- 
creased pay. That is the human 
side of enlarged purchasing power. 

So much for the need of busi- 
ness improvement. How is it pro- 
ceeding, and how is progress or 
recession distributed over the face 
of the country? 

WHAT THE MAP SHOWS 

The map on Page One shows 31 
States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, in which business activity 
in October, 1934, was ahead of busi- 
ness activity in October, 1933. 


| the affairs of the Nation, 


In five States there was practi- 
cally no change, and in 13 the net 
change was downward 

Business activity is measured by 
a “check payment” gauge. 

That is, the map measures im- 
provement by an increase in total 
amount of money paid by check, 
excluding those in New York City, 
which reflect financial operations 
rather than business transactions. 

Bankers refer to these check pay- 
ments as debits to individual ac- 
counts, because that is the way they 
look to banks’ accountants. 


PRICES THE YARDSTICK 

There is one other thing to keep 
in mind in reading the map, and 
that is that improvement or its op- 
posite is shown in terms of actual 
purchasing power and not merely 
in numbers of dollars 

In the course of the year, whole- 
sale prices went up by about 10 per 
| cent, so each dollar now buys about 
| 10 per cent less in goods. 
The map takes account of this 
| factor, and gives a truer picture in 
terms of the actual products that 

can be purchased. 
| For instance, every State except 
| 


Colorado showed more dollars trans- 
ferred by checks in 1934 than 1933, 
but when these 1934 dollars were 
shrunk by 10 per cent, they didn’t 

make such big piles, and only 31 

States showed definite improvement 
| over a year ago on a purchasing 

power basis. 

STATES THAT DID BEST 

Having got that point settled, 

look now at the States on which the 

| sun is shining. They include most 

| of the large agricultural States— 

Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 

Indiana, North Carolina, and up- 
State New York. 

Only two of the leading manufac- 
turing States, outside of New York, 
come within the group—Ohio and 
Michigan. They got in by a fairly 
narrow margin. 


| STATES IN THE SHADOW 
| 


On the other hand, a glance at 
the States where the sun is under 
! a cloud shows a preponderance of 
| large industrial States, 
| These include Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
| Rhode Island, Alabama. There are 
| few important agricultural States 
| in this group. North Dakota is one 
| of them, where the drought settled 
with the most withering effect. 
| One inference suggested by this 
picture is that agriculture has fared 
better in the year than industry. 
The farm population was favored 
by two developments, 

FARMERS’ ADVANTAGE 
| The first was an increase in the 
prices of agricultural products. 

These increases came partly in re- 
sponse to the Administration’s pro- 
} gram of crop reduction and partly 
as a result of the devastating 
| drouth which burned up the crop 
lands of the West last Summer. 

These price increases were more 
than sufficient to offset the reduced 
production, so that there was an 
increase in total money income, 

The second advantage enjoyed by 
the farmers was the disbursement 
of cash in direct benefit payments. 
These payments went as recom- 
pense for reducing acreage, and to 
purchase surplus products or sub- 
Marginal land. 

Many economists expect to see the 
enlarged purchasing power of farm- 
| ers translated shortly into active de- 
| mand for goods. This should mean 

better times for the industrial com- 

munities, as employment expands 
and pay rolls mount 
That was the prospect held out 
by the group sponsoring the farm 
program under which taxes are 
levied, on processers of farm prod- 
ucts to make direct payments to the 
agricultural population. 
| CASE OF NEW YORK 

Among the industrial States mak- 
ing a very favorable showing in New 
York. But there is a special reason 
why this impression should be mod- 
ified. 

New York City, where most of the 
nanufacturing in the State is con- 
centrated, was excluded from the 
calculation, because most check 
payments there are for financial 
operations. 


With the city excluded, the State 


ranks among the chief agricultural 
States rather than among the in- 


| dustrial States. 


Money operations in New York 
City are about 40 per cent of the to- 
tal in the entire country. They 
showed a substantial decline be- 
tween 1933 and 1934. 

No State shows as high a percent- 
age of gain as does the District of 
Columbia. The reason is not far to 
seek. Washington is the home of 
the New Deal. 

Employment levels are higher 
than they have been for years, due 
not merely to enlarged Government 
activities but to the increasing im- 
portance of the Federal center in 


























THE OIL INDUSTRY'S LEADER SCORES 
ANOTHER GREAT TRIUMPH! 


Give Aerotype ESSO a chance to prove— 


Attention, motorists! 


Aerotype ESSO.. the new motor car fuel .. is here! 


.. that it is the “ fastest firing,” quickest-starting motor 


car fuel you've ever used! 


And the 30,000 ESSO Dealers and Stations from Maine 


to Louisiana will celebrate its introduction! 
NEW IN WHAT IT IS AND DOES 
Aerotype ESSO is a radical departure in motor car fuell 


.. that it attains peak performance eificiency in less 
time and with less “warm up”! 


.. that sub-zero weather does not faze it..nor do 


sudden changes of temperature or altitude! 


In extremely high anti-knock rating and general effi- 
ciency it resembles the powerful fuels used for flying! 


In fact, it is modeled after U. S. Army Fighting Grade 


Aviation Fuel .. hence its name! 


CASH REFUND GUARANTEED 


. . that it has more power .. more “anti-knock” .. not 


Aerotype ESSO is offered on a MONEY BACK basis... 


unconditionally GUARANTEED to SATISFY! 


The world’s leading petroleum organization stands 


squarely behind that guarantee! 


Aerotype ESSO is sold with the under- 
standing that it will OUTPERFORM 
any other representative motor car fuel 
on the market . . regardless of price! 
oe - 7 
You alone are to judge and determine 
its merits . . your word is final! 
ees 
All we ask is that you test Aerotype 
ESSO and convince yourself of its 
ability . . that you base your opinion 
on facts, not claims! 


STANDARD OIL 


even the slightest “ping” under the hardest pulll 


.. that its acceleration and get-away excel anything 
you ve previously experienced! 


IN SHORT, that for luxury, comfort, and trouble-free 


operation Aerotype ESSO surpasses any other motor 











BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Ease 
Dealers and Stations from Maine te 
Louisiana, who rep t P ct 
and services of the world's leading oil 
organization. 








car fuel you've ever used! 


TEST IT IN YOUR CAR 
A premium fuel, Aerotype ESSO costs 
2c agallon more than regular gasoline! 


e* @e 7 
If your tests fail to prove that Aerotype 
ESSO is ALL we represent it to be.. 
you will receive a CASH REFUND of 
the premium you paid for it! 


eee 
In other words, if Aerotype ESSO fails 
to satisfy you it will have cost no more 
than regular gasoline to try it! 
e eee 
Fill up with Aerotype ESSO. A new 
motoring experience awaits youl 


COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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DE. REXFORD TUGWELL makes stand 


for big spenders. 
a: a an) 


Split between direct-action spenders and 
private spending encouragers spreads through 
Cabinet. 


* » * » * 
Wise observers of Washington scene keep 
a close watch on Donald Richberg. 


* * * * * 
White House can’t get its eye off home 


building as real key to recovery. 
* * 7. ~ * 


Reporters smile as Senators start advocat- 
ing shift of relief burden to cities and States. 
* 


» * * - 

Left Wing adopts “I'm from Missouri” atti- 
tude at promise of recovery through private 
action. But business picks up. 

* 7 * 


Utilities prepare to fight. Future policy 
clouded. 


eee 6 
Vast gold pile becomes a worry. Once was 
a comfort. 


* * * * . 


NRA still ponders its future. 
.. oa 


*x* * 
inflation 


Bonus rises as chief currency | 
over-ride 


threat. Advocates claim votes to 
Presidential veto. 


T° VISIT President Roosevelt at Warm Springs 
over the week end went the rallying forces 
of the left wing in the New Deal 

They departed from Washington cheered by 
hopes of substantial victory for their views. To 
them it seemed that Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, had turned the 
tide in their favor. Back from Europe he had 
hurried to the President to espouse the then 
waning cause of the spenders. 

On Dr. Tugwell’s return to Washington, Harry 
Hopkins, Administrator of Emergency Relief, 
and Harold L. Ickes, Administrator of Public 
Works, moved in to offer the President their 
ideas 

Mr. Hopkins has blue prints of a plan to pro- 
vide work for every employable person on relief 
rolls. His idea is a vast subsistence home build- 
ing project, to cost—some reports had it—as 
much as eight or nine billions. 

Mr. Ickes would spend billions on slum clear- 
ance and low cost home building. Already Mr. 
Roosevelt has approved use of one billion to 
produce small apartments that will rent at from 
five to six dollars a room. 

That puts on top, momentarily at least, the 
school of spenders for recovery 


Stimulation of Business 


Guaranty of federal loans and sub- 
sidies to encourage private enter- 
prise. 


But MANY SEE in it only a partial victory. 

There is another side to the picture. It is 
that of the subsidy and loan guarantee school. 
These advocates would try to stimulate private 
building by giving assurance against loss to 
lenders. 

Their objective is: For every dollar of Gov- 
ernment spending there should be stimulated at 
least five dollars of private spending. 

Among the many and growing number of 
adherents to this group is Secretary Wallace, 
who is Dr. Tugwell’s superior. He, too, is seeing 
the President. ; 

The word is passed from this more conserva- 
tive school that not too much attention should 
be paid to grandiose plans for vast Government 
spending. 

But the battle between the two factions is 
well under way. 


Home Building Plans 


Conflict in administration over 
source of funds for program 


jy where in its practical application does 
this battle center? And why is it so im- 
portant right now? 
The battle really revolves about the ques- 
tion of home building. It is vitally important 
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| BUILDING CONTRACTS 
Daily average remains at low levels, 
slightly above 1932 but below last year. 





now because Congress is soon to convene and 
Congressmen are committed in large numbers 
to a vast spending program. 

Just about everyone of importance in Wash- 
ington, from President Roosevelt down, recog- 
nizes the employment possibilities in house 
construction. 

They see in that field something much big- 
ger than the automobile industry; something 
much greater than any public works program, 
as a souree of jobs. 

Home building during the depression has 
lagged $8,000,000,000 below normal. The field 
for remaking American houses is almost limit- 
less. 


WHO WILL DO IT? 
Who is to take up that 


The question is: 
building job? 

The spenders and left wingers in the Ad- 
ministration think that the Federal Govern- 
ment must step in, use its power to borrow 
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cheaply, and use its organizing power, to build 
homes for the poor on a vast scale. 

They would. have the Government do the 
whole job on the basis of low money rates, 
lower building material costs, more efficient 
building practices. Then the houses would be 
sold to buyers on a long-term interest rate 


basis up to 50 years 
The subsidizers and Government stimulators, 
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| Two Views of How to Recover. 
| Ones Tried. Private 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Composite Business index shows a con- 
tinued rise on a broad basis. 
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as contrasted with outright spenders, say that 
program would be fatal to the private con- 
struction industry. They say, too, that it 
would depress present property values. 

Their argument is: Go slow on outright Gov- 
ernment building. Use the money instead to 
entice people with incomes and with bank ac- 
counts to use those incomes and bank accounts 
to build for themselves. 


POSSIBLE COMPROMISE 


Division between these two groups extends 
through the Cabinet. Most of the influence and 
the weight of numbers is on the side of en- 
couragement to private spending. 

At the same time there is sentiment for a 
blending of the two viewpoints and the two 
plans. President Roosevelt may be influenced 
to a compromise. He is reported ready to draft 
Frank Walker, predecessor of Donald Rich- 
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“NO NEW TAXES” 


Sen. Pat Harrison, Chairman of the Senate 


Finance Committee, predicts Government 
will obtain necessary funds without increas- 
ing taxation. 





berg, as coordinator of all housing ideas and 
plans. 

The significant thing is that both sides recog- 
nize in home construction the most promising 
road to quick employment. 


Production Restrictions 


Policy of curtailment loses ground 
as some bad effects are noted 


NOTHR significant sign becoming evident 

here is that the advocates of restricted 

production as a recovery plan are on the de- 
fensive and retreating. 

This is true both in agriculture and in in- 
dustry. It concerns the AAA, the NRA, and 
the advocates of the 30-hour week. 

Constantly »efore the officials is this ques- 
tion: How can jobs be created for 10,000,000 
idle by limiting work for those now employed? 
Isn’t enlarged production the only answer to 
the unemployment problem? 

Today, through NRA, limits are placed on 
the following: Installation of new machinery, 
hours of operation of machinery, hours of 
work for individuals, volume of output. 


CROP CURTAILMENT 


Through AAA, restriction is placed on plant- 
ings of many crops, on the amount of cotton 
that can be sold free of tax and on the amount 
of tobacco that can be sold free of tax. AAA 
excuses its policy on the ground that industry 
maintains price by stimulating scarcity and 
agriculture should have the same right. 

But what is the effect? 

President Roosevelt is scanning plans to in- 
duce industry to put a billion dollars into new 
plant, but in half a hundred important in- 
dustries he finds that NRA codes prevent in- 
stallation of new machinery. With labor costs 





Old Policies 


ber of workers, and with prices higher, con- 
sumption lags. 

The AAA brings higher prices, but 300,000 
one-time workers on Southern farms lose their 
jobs because there is less work to do. Drought 
and the AAA cut down production, while 
nearly 1,000,000 farmers and farm workers go 
on public relief. 

So it has come to the point where Donald 
Richberg, No. 1 adviser to President Roosevelt, 
Says: 

“Unless measures to provide new and perma- 
nent opportunities of employment are speedily 
made effective we may soon find that shorter 
hours, increased wages and increased produc- 
tion costs will not relieve, but on the contrary 
may increase, the problem of unemployment, 
which must be solved.” 

That is taken as an admission from nearly 
the highest source that the 18-month-old 
policy of recovery by restriction has not worked 
out. It is due for a revamping. 


Reducing Unemployment 


Mr. Richberg says private industry 
or Government must provide jobs 


\ ISE followers of Washington trends keep a 
close watch on the statements of Mr. Rich- 
berg. 

In nearly all his recent comments there has 
appeared an assertion similar to the following: 

“We face the issue which is clearly emerg- 
ing: Will private enterprise undertake now the 
great and necessary task of reemploying at 
least four or five million willing workers, or 
must the Federal Government undertake to 
bring this about, either indirectly through un- 
derwriting private activities, or directly 
through the expansion of self-liquidating pub- 
lic projects?” 

This is another way of saying that, while 
right now the desire of the Government is to 
do everything possible to encourage private 
activity, if that activity fails to develop, then 
the Federal agencies will have to step in more 
ageressively. It is another reflection of the is- 
sue between the New Deal spenders and those 
who would encourage private spending. 


New Relief Program 


Suggested that Government pro- 
vide work relief for all able-bodied 


GENATORIAL visitors with President Roose- 

velt at Warm Springs came away with the 
comment that more and more of the burden 
of relief would soon be returned to the States 
and the cities. 

In one form, that is am old, old story, told 
over and over by the relief administration in 
Washington and by others. However, most 
State and city credit is scarcely equal to bear- 
ing what approaches a $1,500,000,000 annual 
charge. 

But there is another form to the story. It 
is provided by Administrator Hopkins’ ambi- 
tious plan to provide jobs through Federal 
spending for all employable persons and then 
let the States and cities take care of their own 
unemployables. 

This is vastly more expensive than the pres- 
ent method of relief but it would answer the 
demand that any one receiving Federal aid 
must work for it. 

The scheme remains in a tentative stage 
without Presidential approval as yet. 


Too Much ‘Dole’ 


Problem of those who prefer to eat 
free rather than take a job 


RELIEF is a live and complicated prob- 
lem. 

In the South, the FERA is having to revise 
its standards downward. Why? 

Because many workers preferred to live on 
grocery orders, or to accept a few hours of 
work relief each week, rather than to take a 
job from private employers. 

In some districts this tendency got so bad 
that when a crop was ready for harvest or 
other work needed to be done, the local relief 
administration would serve notice that no re- 
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Z-Z-ZIP! 


Highpowered, streamlined steam locomotive 
which is to be tested soon for use on the New 
York Central Railroad. 





lief would be forthcoming until the private 
job was completed. 

That caused one kind of kickback. Another 
kind is coming from cities where the demand 
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Fail to Produce 
Industry Stirs More Activity 





so New 
+ + 


are heading for Washington to demand work, 
not a dole. 

At the same time there are charges of graft 
and political favoritism in relief 

In Chicago a bandit, driving w car of his own, 
armed with two guns and in company of an 
armed companion, was found to be on the 
relief rolls. In that town, too, 1,300 adminis- 
trative workers in the relief office were let out 
after The force had been about 
10,000 


Incidents 


election 


are occurring that cau 
in Washington. Harry Hopkins, Administrator 
of FERA, has recognized the possibility of 
trouble and has done his best to forestall it. 


> concern 


Business Pick-up 


Slow gains in employment, indus- 
trial production, and farm income 


F course, officials, the best answer to 
relief problems and other problems is a 
pick-up in business and employment. 

The left wingers in the Administration are 
openly skeptical of the chance of improve- 
ment through the activity of private business 
and finance. ; 

They ask: Where is added purchasing power 
to come from? Who wants to borrow money 
after the drubbing borrowers took during the 
past five years? Who wants to loan when 
there are such uncertainties as exist today? 
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VOLUME OF TRADE 
Bank debits outside New York City show 
slight drop, but well above year ago. 


How can a man making 50 cents an hour buy 
a home produced by workers making above $1 
an hour? And there are other questions that 
they pose. 

Nevertheless, increased stirring in private 
business continues to be evident. Employment 


is increasing again, slowly but surely. The 
rate of industrial production is rising, accord- 
ing to official reports. 


Farm income continues 
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TVA CRITIC 
Thomas N. McCarter, president of the Edison 
Electrical Institute, who has engaged two 
well-known attorneys to test the constitu- 
tionality of the TVA activities. 
much above a year ago. Sales of industrial 
goods abroad are sharply above a year ago. 
The map on Page 1 of this issue tells the 
trend of business over the country. 


Our Huge Gold Hoard 


Inflow of metal reflects continuance 
of disordered trade situation 


UGE hoard of gold now in the Treasury is 

becoming a positive embarrassment. It al- 
ready is above $8,000,000,000 and continues to 
rise. Instead of the gold flow moving from the 
United States to countries requiring gold if the 
world is to return to a metallic standard, the 
flow is toward the United States. 

What this reflects, officials say, is the badly 
unbalanced state of international trade. They 
point to the October figures on American ex- 
ports and imports to explain their point. 

These figures, announced during the past week 
by the Department of Commerce, show that 
goods sold abroad by the United States in Octo- 
ber were larger in value than for any month 
since April, 1931. They increased 8 per cent 
over the previous month. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
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foreigners with the dollars to be used in paying 
for the goods they buy from us, actually fell 
2 per cent below the previous month. Normally 
they should have risen 7 per cent 

Actually for the past 10 months this country 
has sold abroad $396,000,000 more in goods than 
it bought abroad. Normally tourist traffic and 
lending abroad would provide the rest of the 
world with the dollars needed to meet their 
bills for goods bought. But this year both items 
are small or non-existent 

So Europe and the rest of the world are having 
to ship gold to meet their bills for current pur- 
chases. Interest and amortization on billions 
in old debts are not being met, either in gold 
or goods. 

What the country gets is a picture of the un- 
usual situation to which Henry Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, constantly calls attention. 
t is the pressure from this country to sell sur- 
plus farm and factory goods abroad while fail- 
ing to give buyers an opportunity to pay in goods 
that they have to sell 


Utilities to Fight 


Power industry prepares attack in 
court on TVA policies 


JeLECTRIC power industry, goaded by threats 
of Government encroachment on its field, is 
preparing to fight back 

It will wage the fight, not in a rate war with 
Government-sponsored companies, but in the 
courts. 

The Edison Electrical Institute, representing 
the power industry, announced during the week 
that Newton D. Baker, former Democractic Sec- 
retary of War, and James M. Beck, former Re- 
publican Congressman, have been retained as 
counsel to carry on the legal battle. 

In their first opinion, given to Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of the Edison Institute, the 
attorneys dealt with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. They reported as follows: 

“That the legislation relating to the TVA proj- 
ect and the plan of action set up therein is 
palpably unconstitutional; that the legislation, if 
valid, does not authorize much that has either 
been done or that it is preparing to do; and that 
the cooperative actions of the TVA and the 
Public Works Administration, forcing sales of 
property of private utilities under threat of gifts 
and loans to municipalities, are illegal.” 

Soon after this private opinion was expressed 
it was bulwarked by a decision of Federal Judge 
William I. Grubb, sitting in Birmingham. 

He held that the Federal Government has not 
the right to go into the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling electricity unless that activity is 
incidental to its control over navigation. 

Of the power of the Government, exercised 
through the TVA, he said: 

“It has no power to produce and sell electric 
power, except as incidental to a granted power, 
as in the case of disposition of a surplus.” 

This determination of a Federal judge, grow- 
ing out of an effort to prevent the sale of private 
utility properties to TVA, will speed a Supreme 
Court ruling on the Government’s power activi- 
ties. 


Extension of TVA Plan 


Possible jeopardizing of billions in 
utility bonds if system is expanded 


QFFICIALS of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
announced they welcome a court test. They 

are backed by the enthusiastic endorsement of 

President Roosevelt in what they are doing. 

Leaders in Congress are planning to extend 
the whole idea of TVA. That leaves the private 
utility industry in a quandary. Its billions of 
dollars in bonded debt is held largely by insur- 
ance companies, educational institutions, and 
banks. If public ownership spreads, that invest- 
ment may be in jeopardy. 

The hint is being passed in some quarters here 
that if utilities want to forestall the spread of 
public ownership they would do well to adjust 
rates downward. The present move thus might 
turn out to be a rate reduction gesture. 


Decentralizing NRA 


New policy adopted to aid in set- 
tling flood of complaints 


NATIONAL Industrial Recovery Board con- 
tinues to struggle to bring order out of a 
chaotic NRA. 

It ‘now hopes to obtain better enforcement re- 
sults through decentralization of machinery for 
acting on complaints. 

But readily admitted is the impossibility of 
even attempting to enforce many of the fair- 
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ELECTRIC POWER 
Continued rise in output; index at high- 
est level since 1931. 





trade-practice provisions and price-control pro- 
visions of a horde of industrial codes. 
Complaints are reported to be flowing in at 
the rate of between 3,000 and 4,000 a week at 
New York and Chicago alone. It looks like the 
prohibition enforcement problem all over again. 


OWEN SCOTT. 


Business charts printed on this page were fur- 





higher, industries seek to hold down the num- is for a higher standard of relief. Delegations ports of goods into this country, which provide nished by the Department of Commerce 
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Bounties on Corn, 
Hogs and Cotton: 
1935 Farm Policy 


Plea For Unrestricted Culti- 
vation of Staple Crop of 
South Fails to Convince 
AAA of Economic Wisdom 


Growers of cotton will be paid 
$94,230,000 in 1935 for not growing 
cotton on approximately 
acres of their land. This means 
that they will receive around $30 a 
bale for each bale of cotton they do 
not grow 

The cotton plan was superimposed 
upon the Government's corn-hog 
plan, under which farmers will re- 
ceive $15 a head for every hog they 
agree not to raise. The cost of this 
is $165,000,000 

That sounds like a new fangled 
way to get rich by not raising cot- 
ton and hogs. But there is a catch 
in it. The catch is that official plans 
for crop restriction for the year 
1935 set a limit to the number of 
acres of cotton or the number of 
head of hogs that a farmer can fail 
to raise and still receive a check. 

Thus a cotton farmer must agree 
to take out of- use from 25 to 30 per 
cent of his normal acreage in that 
crop. But if he takes out more than 
that amount he receives ne addi- 
tional payment. Also, a hog farmer 
must agree to cut down his produc- 
tion of hogs 10 to 15 per cent be- 
low his normal. If he cuts more 
than that amount he receives noth- 
ing additional 

But he gets his $15 a head regard- 
less of whether the hog not raised 


might have been a pure bred hog or | 


a scrub, full-grown or a runt 


2 @ 
COTTON CONTROL POLICY 
The announcement by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 


of plans for controlled production of | 


cotton next year is an answer to 

those who are clamoring for an end 

to bounty supported curtailment 
Thus the 1935 program again will 


be supported by a tax of 4.2 cents | 


per pound levied on all cotton 
ginned. 

Whether it will be bulwarked next 
year, aS it was this past year, by a 


definite limit on the 


of a special tax, will be determined, 
Dec. 14, when Southern farmers 
vote on continuance of the Bank- 
head Act. 

This Act provides the machinery 
. rough which each farmer is given 
a quota of cotton to sell. Sales 
# ove his quota involve an assess- 
n.ent of 50 per cent of the market 
price in the form of a tax. This 
year the limit was 10,000,000 bales 
for all farmers. If continued next 
year the 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 bales. 


xe * 
AMPLE COTTON SUPPLIES 

What does all this mean? 

It means, simply, that officials 
have not been impressed by argu- 


ments that the United States was | 
losing its foreign markets for cot- | 


ton because of its curtailment pro- 
gram. 

The stand taken is that there is 
plenty of American cotton 
everyone. In fact, with normal 
production next year, officials es- 
timate the total surplus of Ameri- 
can cotton at 20,000,000 to 21,000,000 
bales. The world normally con- 
sumes 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales, 
so that there still would be 8,000,000 
or 9,000,000 bales left over, even 
after scheduled acreage reduction. 

Said Secretary Wallace: 

“If the response to this program 
is what we expect, there will be 
some 3,000.000 bales more cotton 
added to present supplies. This will | 
maintain ample supplies of Ameri- 
can cotton, which, I hope, can be 
sold at a fair price.” 

Mr. Wallace estimated that, if 
cotton prices should decline to five 
or six cents a pound from the pres- 
ent 12 and 13 cents, then a market 
probably could be found for about 
3,000,000 extra vales. But the total 
return to the farmer would be less 
than under the present program, 
according to his estimates. 


, 2 = 
A SUGGESTION FROM TEXAS 

Still there is a growing sentiment 
among Southern Congressmen in 
particular for a change in agricul- 
tural policy. 

The plan receiving most attention 
is that coming from Texas. Under 
this plan farmers would be per- 
mitted to raise as much cotton as 
they wanted. On that part of their 
crop used within the United States 
they would receive a bounty, derived 
from the present processing tax. 

The result would be expected to 
be a low price fo: cotton that is sold 
abroad, but a slightly higher price 
at home. 

Normally about 60 per cent of the 
cotton crop is exported and 40 per | 
cent consumed within the United 
States. With unchecked production, 
officials say prices would fall quickly 
to 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

Secretary Wallace asserts that 
production might rise to 16,000,000 
or 18,000,000 bales, leaving the coun- 
try with a supply of cotton that 
could not be sold at any price. 


9,000,000 


number of | 
bales that any farmer can sell free | 


limit would be between | 


| with 
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R. ROOSEVELT is busy with his 

arithmetic at Warm Springs 
He is having to figure how the de- 
mands of New Dealers for money 
to spend can be divided into the 
Federal Government's prospects for 
income 

One still won't go into the other; 
which means more red ink on the 
Government's ledger. But the ex- 
tent of this lack of balance will not 
definitely be known until January, 
when the President sends to Con- 
gress his annual message on the 
budget. 

The conferences and the figuring 
going on at the President's retreat 
in Georgia will play a part. Plans 
for spending multiple billions are 
being projected for President 
Roosevelt's study. However, his pen- 
cil is believed to remain sharp. 

~** 
SPENDING WITHIN BOUNDS 
HENS are beginning to appear 
that the next year's budget may 
not look so bad 

The reason is that a year ago Mr 
Roosevelt told the country that he 
expected the national debt to rise 
nine billions of dollars in two years, 


reaching $31.834,000,000 by July 1, 
1935. 

This past week, Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, chair- 


man of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, expressed the opinion that 
actually the debt would be about 
$2,000.000.000 short of that total 
The Government couldn't spend as 
much as it thought it could 

As a result, the President will 
have that amount to deal with in 
the 1936 fiscal year and still stay 
within the limit set by him last 
year 

Already he has promised one of 
the billions to Harold L. Ickes, Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works, for a 
low cost housing program. The sec- 
ond billion will be needed by Harry 
Hopkins just to continue relief on 
the basis that it has been given 
during the past year. 

The issue is: How many 
tional billions are to be recom- 
mended for spending during the 
period from July 1, 1935, to July 1. 
1936? 


addi- 


x** * 


BONUS AS LARGE FACTOR 


| TOHE answer to that question de- 


pends on many factors. One of 
the most prominent is the veterans’ 
bonus 

The unpaid portion of that bonus, 
represented by adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates, totals about $2,- 
200,000,000. Veterans are demand- 
ing that this entire amount be paid. 

Senator Harrison suggested that 
a compromise might be effected, 
the Federal Government 
agreeing to make payment to vet- 
erans who are in need. However, 
this suggestion was rejected by 
spokesmen for the bonus advocates 
They are taking a stand for all or 
none. 

If that is their attitude in the 
final showdown, the answer may be 
none. Why that may be so is seen 
from a preliminary survey of the 
Senate. That survey showed 24 
Senators opposed to payment of the 
bonus, 24 in favor and 48 uncom- 
mitted 

Only 33 votes would be needed to 
sustain the Presidential veto. That 
means the anti-bonus Senators 
would need to gain but nine allies. 
In the House of Representatives 90 
per cent of the members are re- 
ported to favor full payment. 

x** * 


A PROBLEM OF FINANCING 
s~HOULD A DEMAND for over two 
billion dollars be ihrust suddenly 
on the Treasury, that might com- 
plicate financial problems. The 
present plan advocated by bonus 
adherents is to pay in newly printed 
greenbacks ‘ 

That plan is entirely out of favor 
with the White House. Mr. Roose- 
velt has met deficits by borrowing 
rather than by using the printing 
press. 

In charge of borrowing is Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury. The size of his job de- 
pends on what commitments are 
made for expenditures over and 
above prospective revenue. He is on 
hand, while Mr. Ickes, Mr. Hopkins 
and Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture, all 
spending advocates, outline their 
plans 

What Mr. Morgenthau thinks of 
the coming budget is shown by his 
plans for borrowing 

He has decided not to convert any 
of the $1,900,000.000 in Liberty 
bonds, already called for redemp- 
tion next April, when he does his 
December financing. Also he has 
decided not to convert at this time 
$300,000,000 in Home Owners Loan 
4 per cent bonds 

The implication read by the finan- 
cial district into this action is that 
Secretary Morgenthau expects bor- 
rowing possibilities to be better 
That means 


next Spring than now. 


——— 


that in his judgment the Federal 
credit is not to be jeopardized by 
any budget plans the President may 
have 
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TAXATION PROSPECTS 
WO FAR there are no definite plans 
for new Federal taxes. Word was 
given during the week that the so- 
called “nuisance taxes” on checks, 
theater tickets, gasoline and a num- 
ber of other items, would be con- 
tinued. 

Also word came from officials 
that present tax laws are going to 
be tightened, with enforcement 
much more stringent. But as for 
new taxes large enough to bring a 
balanced budget, none now are pro- 
posed. 

Why should that be so? 

One possible reason given by the 
report of a special commission 
headed by Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of 
Chicago, was that an unbalanced 
budget is a force in the drive for 
higher prices. This report pointed 
out, however, that a lack of balance 
in the national budget could as well 
be realized by reducing taxes as by 
increasing expenditures. 

Always in reserve, in case the 
Federal credit gets wobbly, is a pos- 
sible sales tax on manufactured 
goods, that could be utilized to real- 
ize large sums 
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| SOUND FEDERAL CREDIT 


S A MATTER OF FACT, the 
credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment still is of the best. 

The average interest rate on the 
Government's interest-bearing debt, 
on Nov. 15, was down to an esti- 
mated 3.02 per cent. This is a re- 
duction from the 3.39 per cent when 
the present Administration went 
into power. It reflects the high re- 
gard in which lenders view the 
debt-paying capacity of the Treas- 
ury after months of extremely 
heavy spending and borrowing 

Right now the Treasury’s ready 
cash is being eaten into rapidly by 
large expenditures. This will neces- 
sitate refinancing $992,000,000 in 
certificates of indebtedness that 
mature Dec. 15. Thé type of this 
refinancing has not yet been an- 
nounced 

The Government added $75,000,- 
000 to its working balance on Nov 
26, when it accepted applications 
for $75,000,000 in 182-day Treasury 
bills at an average price of 99,886 
This is several points below the issue 
of the previous week, for which the 
Government received an average 
of 99.895; but the price was consid- 
ered good, as it represented entire- 
ly new money, while only $25,000.,- 
000 of the preceding issue was new 
money 
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RIGID BANK EXAMINATION 
fEARD in Washingion is the com- 
ment that the prospective res- 
ignation of J. F. T. O'Connor as 
Comptroller of the Currency, to ac- 
cept a position as agent for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, is of deeper significance than 
appears on the surface. 

The complaint has been that na- 
tional bank examiners, under Mr 
O’Connor’s control, have continued 
a deflationary policy in appraising 
loans made by banks. Business men 
and bankers contend that these ex- 
aminers are following a much more 
rigid policy than before the depres- 
sion, when a little cracking-down 
might have been helpful. 

One of the complainants is re- 
ported to be Leo Crowley, present 
chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, who is re- 
puted to feel that banks cannot fill 
their proper function under the 
present set-up. Mr. Crowley is listed 
as a likely successor, if Mr. O’Con- 
nor steps out 

That may portend a sharp change 
in bank examination practice. 
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OIL STOCK PROPAGANDA 
~TOCK of speculative oil compa- 
nies always has provided a prob- 
lem for Blue Sky Commissions. 

There now is no exception in the 
case of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which has the job of 
policing the Nation’s security busi- 
ness. 

To see that promoters of oil com- 
pany securities tell prospective buy- 
ers the really pertinent and needed 
facts, the SEC has engaged Dr. 
Irving Perrine to serve as con- 
sultant 

He will be in charge of a field 
staff of experts who will be located 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 


Kansas. The Government intends 
to pounce upon security issuers 
who seek to avoid the law. 
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SECURITIES REGISTRATIONS 
URING OCTOBER the SEC se- 
curity registrations totaled 

$34.010.000. There were 25 issues 

of which eleven were for commercial 
and industrial purposes. The total 


of this class of securities issued in | 








Funds Go 


Holiday Reduces Spending for 
Both Emergency and 
Ordinary Purposes 


'TTHE HOLIDAY was responsible 

last week for keeping Govern- 
ment expenditures at a low level. 
They amounted to $82,100,000, the 
lowest for any one week for more 
than three months. 

Both ordinary and emergency ex- 
penses were lower than usual. The 
greater shrinkage was in routine 
costs of running the Government. 

Every item of the ordinary ex- 
penses showed a decrease compared 
with the figures for the previous 
week. The greatest single drop was 
the fall of $2,900,000 to $3,900,000 in 
the amount that went to veterans. 

The total of ordinary expenses 
was $38,800,000. Emergency expen- 
ditures were slightly higher, 
amounting to $43,300,000. 

While most emergency costs were 
down, the Government spent $27,- 
700,000 for Public Works, which was 
$7,000,000 more than the week be- 
fore and the highest it has been 
since the last week in September. 
The greatest part of this Public 


Works increase was for loans to 
railroads. 
Expenses exceeded income re- 


ceipts by $44,700,000, which is about 
one-third of what it was in the 
previous week. 
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Photo by Uncerwood & Underwood 
Elmer L. Irey, Chief of the Revenue 
Bureau's Intelligence Division, 
who is engaged in tracking 

down tax frauds 


the month was $26,315,000, bringing 
the volume of issues for commercial 
and industrial purposes since the 
act became effective, to $330,645,000 

This ssill is a small total com- 
pared with the billions of refinanc- 


ing that needs to be done in the 
country, and that could well be 
done now to take advantage of 


lower interest rates. 

The largest single filing yet re- 
corded was docketed on Nov. 28 
when the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion applied for registration of four 
issues totaling $67,878,000. These 
issues Were in connection with the 
proposed merger with the Corri- 
gan, McKinney Steel Co., and the 
Truscon Steel Co 
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EXEMPTION OF EXCHANGES 
"THE SEC on Nov. 30 extended the 
temporary exemption of 12 
stock exchanges from Dec. 1 to Jan 
1, 1935, to allow time to complete 
hearings and file teports. These 
exchanges have been seeking per- 
manent exemption from registration 
under the Securities and Exchange 
Act. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Thirty-five 
cents (35c) per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Cor- | 
poration has been declared, payable | 
January 1, 1935, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business De- 
cember 6, 1934. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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Electric Company | | 




















CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 











Justice in 


QF THE first order of importance ( dent Roosevelt is known to oppose 


in the field of labor relations is 
the action of the Department of 
filing Nov. 30 
against the Houde Engineering Co. 
This delayed almost two 
months since the Labor Board re- 
quested action, is the first to in- 
majority col- 


sult on 


sult, 


volve the ruling in 
lective bargaining 

The Department asks the Federal 
court for the Western District of 
New York to order the Company to: 


1. Bargain with the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, an A. F. of L. un- 
ion 

2. Refrain from bargaining with 
any one else 

3. Refrain from interfering with 


or attempting to coerce its employes 
in the conduct of the negotiations. 

The importance of this action lies 
in the fact that neither workers nor 
employers throughout the Nation 
know where they stand until the 
question is settled whether the ma- 
jority agency of the employes has 
the exclusive right of collective bar- 
gaining with employers 


WHO SHOULD ENFORCE RULE? 

Filing of this suit is. the first con- 
crete evidence that the Labor Board 
is to receive active cooperation from 
the Justice Department in enforcing 
its decisions 

The new chairman of the NLRB, 
Francis Biddle, is firmly convinced 
that enforcement should come 
through the Department of Justice. 
He insists enforcement is not, and 
should not be, the task of the Board. 

~*~ * * 

Over against this view, William H. 
Davis, special adviser on NRA en- 
forcement problems, recommended 
to the NIRB, last week, that cases 
arising out of section 7a of the Re- 
covery Act—that is, collective bar- 
gaining cases—should be left for en- 
forcement to the Labor Board. 

Does this mean that withdrawal 
of the Blue Eagle may have no part 
in future enforcement of collective 
bargaining cases? Or does it mean 
that Mr. Davis is thinking of a 
Congressional enactment giving the 
Board judicial powers? 

The latter was the essence of the 
Wagner Bill, which failed of enact- 
ment in the 73rd Congress. Presi- 


it. Organized labor is strongly for it. 
~** 

LABOR AID IN MARKETING 

Despite the chilly silence which 
met the offer of labor spokesmen in 
the textile industry to cooperate 
with the leaders of the industry in 
expanding textile markets, Francis 
J. Gorman, father of the idea, is go- 
ing ahead with concrete plans. 

His original proposal, made to the 
Cotton Textile Institute a few weeks 
ago, called for a joint council repre- 
senting labor and management to 
plan for the expansion of textile 
markets 

Mr. Gorman has eight definite 
proposals to make. Refused the op- 
portunity’ of discussing them with 
the Textile Institute, he has entered 


into conversation with individual 
manufacturers 
~*erk 


A NEW LABOR POLICY 


Irrespective of the effectiveness of 
these conversations, they are straws 
in the wind that tell of a change in 
attitude of labor leadership, notice- 
able in several quarters 

The motto of organized labor over 
many years has been “more now.” 
But with the drying up of the reser- 
voir from which the “more” can 
come, intelligent labor leadership is 
being compelled to adopt a more 
realistic view; it must take thought 
for the welfare of the industry from 
whose income wages are paid. Hence 
the offer of cooperation from textile 
labor leadership. 

Unmistakable also, in the case of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
is the growing appreciation at head- 
quarters of the economic problems 
which limit the practicality of its 
demands. These problems are dis- 
cussed in the Federation’s monthly 
review of business with a cogency 
that compares not unfavorably with 
reviews representative of manage- 
ments’ viewpoint. 

*~** tt 


LABOR’S STAKE IN INDUSTRY 
What this change means is that 
labor is demanding a voice in indus- 
trial counsels, not merely for discus- 
sion of labor relations, but on mat- 
ters vital to industrial interprise— 
markets and profitable operations. 
Their stake in the enterprise, they 





say, is no less than that of the own- 
ers of the capital. 

However much this attitude may 
be resented on the part of owners, 
it at least puts them on the defen- 
sive. On them lies the choice 
whether it promises to be more ad- 
vantageous to lay their cards on the 
table as a means of winning their 
workers’ cooperation or to defy such 
demands with the chance of dis- 
crediting the present leadership in 
favor of the earlier and more mili- 
tant type. 

So say the newer labor leaders. 
They are speaking more and more 
for all labor rather than for an 
aristocracy of skilled labor, as the 
American Federation tended to be 
in the past. The vertical union is 
forcing this change in the charac- 
ter of organized labor, and not with- 
out resistance from the old-time 
craft unions. 

x*rk 
A WORD FOR CRAFT UNIONS 

A sympathetic voice was raised 
for the craft union in a recent ad- 
dress by Donald R. Richberg, who 
told of the objection of these unions 
to being compelled to enter into 
organizations wherein they would be 
completely outvoted by unskilled or 
clerical workers. 

But the logic of facts appears to 
be working for the vertical union. 
It has been found by the American 
Federation to be the most effective 
weapon for combating the company 
union. It opens up the way to “or- 
ganizing the unorganized,” so as to 
make the Federation more truly 
representative of all workers. 

On leaders in the vertical union 
movement is falling, at least un- 
officially, the mantle of leadership. 

JoHN W. TAYLOR. 
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AMERICANS get more 
out of the telephone than any 
other people in the world. 
Partly it is because we still 
have the pioneer qualities. 
We are restless, inquisitive, 
ambitious, sociable, enter- 
prising. The telephone is 
adapted to us and we are 
adapted to the telephone. 
But another reason why the 
average American uses the 
telephone more is that there 
are more telephones to use— 
more than thirteen million in 
the Bell System alone. And 
the service is better. 

There are few persons in 
this country so isolated that 
the telephone cannot find 
them. Your telephone grows 
in value the more you use it 
—the more you rely on it to 
help you through the day's 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


More than 57,000,000 conversations a day are held ever Bell System wires. It takes 


a telephone system of great size to render quick, reliable service to a great nation. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Wostage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra, Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States News 


DECEMBER 3, 1934 


HERBERT HOOVER 
President of the United States 1929-1933 
“Self government can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become. the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instruction.” 




















“PERSONAL DEVILS” 


What a Prominent New Dealer Thinks About Them in General---Public Usility Industry 
Latest Addition to List of Victims---Meaning of Tennessee Valley Experiment and 


HG~<a2HEN we treat the money power as a devil and 
W: try to put him in jail and torture him, we all 
§ too often hurt ourselves tenfold. 
Kv “The evils in our faulty money system have 
caused us great harm. But in order to get rid of the evils 
we must go on to a definite, careful measured understand- 
ing of our problem. 
“Tt will not do us a particle of good to assume that the 
bankers and speculators are trying to suck our life blood 
and that, therefore, we should destroy them and their 


works. 7 
“In this direction lies either futility or a revolution 


which will destroy many, but which will build up another 
system with probably even greater abuses.” 

The foregoing five sentences were not written by an 
Old Dealer nor by someone identified with the “money 
power” nor by some cynical critic of the New Deal. They 
were penned by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the Cabinet of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Wallace writes with a striking frankness because 
he is conscientious and honest minded. 

No better illustration of the hyprocrisy with which 
America is often confronted could be given than in the at- 
tack which the demagogues and the politicians make from 
time to time on what Mr. Wallace calls “personal devils.” 

——v 
The leading victim of that sort 


UTILITIES MADE of attack at the present moment 
LATEST VICTIM _ is the public utility industry 
OF PREJUDICE which annually gives employ- 

ment directly and indirectly to 
millions of persons from coal miners to copper miners and 
from skilled to unskilled labor in the building of projects 
the engineering genius of which is unparalleled anywhere 
in the world. 

Why should this retardation of recovery be sanctioned? 
Is it because public opinion has been fed prejudices based 
upon the wrong-doings of a few financial acrobats and 
manipulators who do not reflect the achievements of the 
industry or its proper place in the American economic 
structure? 

To understand the assault on the public utilities, it is 
necessary to read in Henry Wallace’s book “New 
Frontiers” the chapter on “Personal Devils” which is re- 
produced here with the permission of the publishers (Rey- 
nal and Hitchock, Inc., New York City): 

“Changing the rules is usually accompanied by the ex- 
orcising of personal devils. Sometimes people become so 
fascinated by their devils that they forget they set out to 
change the rules. 

“Indeed, one of the greatest handicaps to a smoothly 
functioning, intelligent democracy is the almost universal 
belief in personal devils. Most Americans until recently 
have believed in the innate wickedness of nearly all coun- 
tries other than our own. The French, British, Japanese, 
Germans, Russians, and Italians have all been pictured as 
devils at one time or another. European nations owed us 
money and didn’t pay. The American people without 
thinking the matter through cried instinctively, ‘Make 
the devils pay!’ 
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“Farmers have long fought 


ONCE IT WAS many personal devils. Forty 


THE RAILROAD years ago their favorite one was 
DEVIL the railroads. But the railroad 

devil which seemed so tremen- 
dous and threatening to the farmers until 1922 finally 
shrunk to rather small size during the depression, in spite 
of the fact that since 1930 railroad rates have been pro- 
portionately more burdensome than at any time during 
the past 35 years. 

“At one time the railroads seemed to be the focal point of 
monopoly control. Both the agricultural and financial in- 
terests recognized this and there were continuous battles 
from 1890 to 1920 between groups representing the rail- 
road and anti-railroad point of view. The people in the 
central parts of the country had very strong feelings about 
the way railroad rates were modified to build certain great 
centers of population. When, in the 20’s, trucks, autos, 
and hard roads broke definitely any possibility of absolute 
transportation monopoly by the railroads, the farm folks 
continued for some time, to kick the old devil even though 
he was sick and half dead. 

“More continuously interesting to farm people is the 
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Wall Street devil with its presumed control of the money 
power. It has been assumed that the speculators of Wall 
Street have spent much of their time behind closed doors 
conniving how they could skin the farmer and small busi- 
nessman. The Chicago Board of Trade devil has custom- 
arily been supposed to be a brother of the Wall Street 
devil and working in cahoots with him. 

“The Wall Street devil got sick in 1930 and in 1933 and 
1934 the Federal Government tied him down, cut off his 
horns and branded him so he could no longer exercise his 
money power in the old-fashioned way. The Board of 
Trade devil had a halter put dn him in 1922 in the Grain 
Futures Act but when an effort was made to cut his horns 
off by passing a more definite law in 1934, a legislator who 
apparently did not wish to see records kept of large specu- 
lative transactions in cotton, enabled this particular devil 
to jump over the fence and escape for the time being. 
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“One of the most popular of 


MIDDLEMAN the personal devils from the 
ALWAYS A standpoint of people who run for 
FAVORITE DEVIL office is the middleman devil. 


What happens to food from the 
time it leaves the farmers’ hands until it reaches the con- 
sumers’ plates? The railroads, commission men, proces- 
sors, wholesalers, and retailers now take nearly twice as 
much for their services as they did before the war. The 
farmer may get bankruptcy prices or be unable to sell at 
all, at a time when consumers feel that prices are so high 
that they are unable to buy. 

“Therefore, it is said that the middleman is a devil, that 
he profiteers, that he destroys food to keep up prices, and 
that he enters into collusive arrangements. Some of these 
things are occasionally true, and as both farmers and con- 
sumers like to hear the story, there are always plenty of 
politicians and newspapers ready to denounce the middle- 
man devil. 

“During the past 10 or 15 years, the red devil has been 
the outstanding favorite among businessmen. The red 
devil came from Russia and carries the brand of Marx and 
Lenin. If anyone in government service says anything 
which businessmen do not like, they hold up the red devil 
to scare the people. 
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“Some businessmen and certain 


DEVIL BUSINESS Congressmen really believe in 
DOES NOT HELP the red devil, but most of them 
SOLVE PROBLEMS"se him because they think this is 

an easy way to scare people so 
they will not give real thought to social and economic 
problems. For my part, I abhor the bitterness and vio- 
lence which characterizes the Communistic approach to 
economic problems, and for that reason I feel that it is 
bad theology to use the red devil indiscriminately to serve 
the ends of business. 

“The whole devil business, although providing a focal 
point for enthusiasm, often interferes with hard thinking 
and clean-cut action. Devil-shouting may be useful in 
gaining votes or increasing the circulation of a newspaper 
or tightening the hold of an unscrupulous leader on his or- 
ganization, but it alone is of very little help in cleaning up 
the mess. 

“The devil-shouters are dynamic speechmakers and 
sometimes are excellent writers of magazine articles. 
They sometimes arouse the public about abuses, but be- 
yond that their usefulness ends. 

“It is necessary eventually to get beyond name-calling 
which rouses human passions but prevents thinking and 
delays action. Modern democracy cannot be effective un- 
til our people are willing to support leaders capable of 
going beyond calling each other names. 
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“Devil-baiting does not lead to 


DEVIL-BAITERS an understanding of economic 
DISTORT AND forces any more than the ducking 
MISUSE POWER of witches improved the morals 

of the early colonists. We did 
not get far with the treatment of malaria as long as we be- 
lieved in the theory that disease was caused by evil spirits 
and the way to get rid of disease was to scare out the 
spirits. Real progress came only when we used quinine 
and got rid of mosquitoes. In approaching economic 
problems most of us are still in the old witch-doctor days. 











“The real iniquity of most of the devils lies in the fact 
that they distort judgment and misuse power. The mar- 
gin charged and the wealth gained by the devils is not nec- 
essarily serious but the way power is used by the devils 
in the direction and control of economic forces may bring 
disaster. 

“Those of us who have grown up fighting the evils 
which our pet devils represent should for the most part 
continue the fight, perhaps relaxing our efforts against a 
few antiquated ones and favoring some of the newer ones 
with more vigorous punches. Perhaps if we had attacked 
them scientifically, and more impersonally, we might have 
plucked more horns and pronged tails and left fewer for 
the present generation to worry about. 

“The present generation, on whose shoulders falls the 
task of building beyond the new frontiers should select 
their own causes to fight for as they go through life. Hav- 
ing a cause to fight for, even if it takes the form of a per- 
sonal devil, lends zest to life and assures a greater measure 
of accomplishment. 

“But the oncoming generation must avoid inheriting 
those of their father’s personal devils whose powers have 
been spent. There are still vigorous ones and ever new 
ones whose aims are selfish and whose eyes see not. Thy 
should be fought not merely with passion, but with under- 
standing of the forces that begot them.” 
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Mr. Wallace, of course, made 


COSTLY METHOD,,, reference to public utilities, 
OF OBTAINING _ but what he wrote applies to the 
"YARD STICK’ attitude assumed in Washington 


toward the electrical industry. 

The Administration policy on public utilities may have 
a worthy purpose, but it is bringing losses to innocent in- 
vestors—the people who saved their money in small sums 
and did not engage in the speculations of the wizards of 
utility finance. 

Today the first mortgages and underlying bonds of 
operating utility companies are threatened by a campaign 
of public misinformation on the merits of municipal and 
private ownership or management. 

The so-called yardstick ought to be obtainable by a dis- 
interested tribunal in less time and for less money than is 
involved in the TVA “yardstick” and without breaking 
down the entire utility structure of the Nation. 

If rates can be reduced, the public is entitled to such a 
reduction. 

If capital stock has been watered, the public and the 
investors should have their interests safeguarded by the 
proper public tribunals. 

But there is no justification for sabotage, no warrant 
for the acts of public officials who influence municipal 
elections, promising Federal subsidies and misstating the 
facts. 

The whole TVA experiment has some advantages and 
some serious disadvantages. 

But if the Federal Government is to take over the elec- 
tric light and power business, let us have that fact estab- 
lished at the earliest possible date so that investors may 
be fully protected. 





—_—y— 
If the Government is to be- 
come solicitous about the electric 
SOCIALISTIC light and power bills of the peo- 
PLAN? ple, it will soon be asked why 
should it not do likewise with 
food and clothing and all the necessities of life? Certainly 
people need food more than they do electricity, they need 
shelter more than they need electric refrigerators. Amer- 
ica cannot exist part socialistic and part individualistic. 

Definition of Federal policy toward a $12,000,000,000 
industry which seems to have been excluded from the re- 
cent truce between Government and business is impera- 
tive. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1932, says of the TVA that it is the only truly 
socialistic thing in the New Deal. If this is so, then the 
critics have ahead of them the duty of bringing to the at- 
tention of the American people all the fundamental ques- 
tions involved and particularly the items of expense that 
are bound to ensue should the Federal Government con- 
tinue to subsidize local competition between municipal- 
ities and existing companies. 


IS TVA TRULY 











